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OME question, we have reason to believe, has recently arisen 
between Germany and France of a very grave character; but 
the danger has blown over, and the Belgian question, though serious 
for other reasons, as we have tried to explain elsewhere, is not 
directly dangerous to peace. ‘The German Government has 
addressed a Note to Brussels stating that in the altered circum- 
stances of Europe, arising from increased facilities of communica- 
tion, each country is bound to provide that its subjects should 
not injure the domestic peace of neighbouring nations. If its 
laws do not secure this end, the laws should be remodelled, and 
Germany proposes to set the example. The proposition laid 
down applies to all States, but is advanced in a ‘friendly ” 
manner. It is denied in the Note that the advice refers to the 
liberty of the Belgian Press, but there can be no doubt that it 
menaces their liberty to discuss foreign affairs, and the Berlin 
Post admits that one object of the proposal is to restrain 
Bishops’ charges. They have become, it says, attacks 
directed by a foreign Power. The reply of the Belgian 
Government is not yet yet known, but that cautious Court will 
probably express its readiness to follow any gencral European 
precedent, and do very little indeed. It may, for instance, pass 
a law authorising the prosecution of a libellous statement against 
a foreign Government in the regular way and before a jury. 


Earl Russell on Monday observed, quoting the precedent of 
1802, that a Government was bound to prosecute such 
attacks, and the British Government had the power to do 
so. He appeared to consider that Germany had asked nothing 
extraordinary, and really desired only to punish incitements to 
assassination, but still wished to know whether Lord Derby thought 
that the affair at all menaced the European peace. Lord Derby 
replied that he thought the importance of the incident exaggerated, 
that he had scarcely had time to read the second Note, but that 
the German Ambassador had told him it was intended to be most 
friendly, and that he had no hesitation in saying he had no fear 
on account of it ‘for the independence or integrity of Belgium.” 
So far as integrity goes, the world will probably agree with the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but as to independence we are not 
so certain. A Catholic State which is asked to legislate for the 
suppression of its Bishops’ pastorals, and yields unwillingly, has 
certainly had its independence scriously affected. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we ought not to speak of independence, for the second Note 
assumes that to be gone already :—‘‘ The present time,” writes the 
German Chancellor, ‘is no longer suitable, as may have been the 
past, for exclusively adhering to individual sovereignty in dealing 
with international obligations.” 





Last night, too late for our impression, Dr. Kencaly was to 
propose his motion for a Royal Commission or Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the complaints which be had to bring 
against the conduct of the Tichborne trial at Bar. This tardy 
resolve of Dr. Kenealy’s was probably hastened by a debate 
im which he took part yesterday week, when Mr. Whalley 


drew attention to a petition signed hy Thomas Biddulph and 
others, asking for the free pardon of Castro, alias Tichborne. Dr. 
Kenealy, who stated in that debate that ‘“‘ he had seen women 
weep, and had seen tears in strong men’s eyes when they 
thought of the tragedy of that trial,” and that the states- 
men of the House were dancing on a volcano which might 
at any time “emerge in fire and ruin,” evinced at first no dis- 
position to put his case before the House. Mr. Bright, however, 
renewed the appeal to him to do so, assuring him that his own sharp 
condemnation of his delay on the previous evening was purely 
hypothetical, and not absolute ; and Mr. Waddy (M.P. for Barn- 
staple) having delivered a very brilliant speech on the shadowy 
character of Dr. Kenealy’s supposed wrongs, and having shown 
by the citation of revilings of honourable Members, taken from 
the Englishman, that no man had ever been treated with more 
forbearance than Dr. Kenealy, that gentleman appears to have 
thought better of his Fabian policy, and to have agreed to bring 
his case before the House on the first available evening,—which 
turned out to be yesterday. Whatever Dr. Kenealy may turn 
out to have effected, or failed to effect, the House has certainly 
gained an orator in Mr. Waddy. 


Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli are losing, we fear, 
something at least of the ecstacy of their mutual admiration. Sir 
William attacked Mr. Disraeli very sharply yesterday week for 
his inconsistency in first inducing the House to vote that the 
Times avd Daily News had committed a breach of Privilege in 
reporting the attack of M. Herran, read before the Committee 
on Foreign Loans, on Captain Bedford Pim, M.P., and then 
ordering an investigation as to who it was who had com- 
mitted the breach of Privilege. Je described Mr. C. Lewis 
(the Member for Londonderry) and Mr. Disraeli, as an ancient 
author had described Pompey and Cesar, namely, as the two bright 
stars whose conjunction was more fatal than their opposition ; and 
he remarked that Mr. Lewis, while modestly repudiating the idea 
of ‘“‘mixing himself up” with her Majesty's Government, ought 
at least to have so far mixed himself up with its leader as to 
inquire his opinion beforehand concerning the right mode of 
treating a question involving both the dignity of the House and 
the liberty of the Press. Ata later period of the debate, when 
Sir William Harcourt objected to dismissing the Times and Daily 
News printers from attendance without a Ministerial explanation, 
Mr. Disraeli remarked that there was no passion which more 
influenced the human breast than envy; and he ascribed it 
to envy that Sir William Harcourt now objected to a motion which 
but a few minutes before he had pressed on the House as an 
amendment of his own. ‘Thus it looks very likely that the little 
mutual-admiration society which consisted of Mr. Disracli and 
Sir William Harcourt is on the eve of winding up its affairs and 
dissolving. 


The House of Commons has got out of the rather silly position 
in which Mr, Disraeli had placed it in regard to the publication of 
M. Herran’s letter. The Foreign Loans Committee on Monday 
sent in a special report, stating that after the letter had been read 
the reporters of the Times and Daily News asked leave to see it, 
and as it was desirable that the letter should be accurately printed, 
leave was given by the Chairman. On Tuesday, therefore, when 
the printers, Mr. Goodlake and Mr. Hales, surrendered to the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, Mr. Disraeli said that he did 
not intend to proceed any farther in the matter, as the Committee 
had stated all the House wanted to know, and they were dis- 
charged without appearing at the Bar of the House, where, of 
course, they could only have said that they received copy of the 
letter with the remainder of the proceedings in the Committee- 
room, The whole proceeding was an absurdity, made important 
only by the Premier's failure to perceive that it was absurd. If 
anybody was in fault in publishing the letter it was the Committee, 
which, in common justice to M. Herran, could not help itself. 








On Wednesday, Mr. Osborne Mergan moved the second read- 
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ing of the Burials Bill,—from which he had this year climinated 
those elaborate guarantees against any abuse by Dissenters of the 
privilege of conducting their own services in any national church- 
yard, which he had inserted—to no purpose—in his Bill two years 
ago. He pointed out that while there are but 531 cemeteries in 
England containing Nonconformist burial-grounds, there are 
between 12,000 and 13,000 parishes without any such burial- 
ground; and in these parishes a Dissenter must be buried either 
without any funeral rites at all, or by persons and in the language 
of services not always congenial, and sometimes objectionable, to 
the mourners. He had left out the so-called ‘‘ safeguards” of his 
former Bill, because he found that every safeguard had practically 
served the obstructionists as a peg for hanging new safeguards on. 
He did not think that the imaginary pictures drawn of possible abuses 
really influenced anybody, and he was very anxious to ascertain 
what motive it was that brought out Mr. Disraeli in person 
against the Bill in 1872. He hoped it was not that unfortunate 
policy of exclusiveness which led an English vicar the other day 
to build-out the Noncomformist corpses from the Church corpses, 
—a story which reminded him of the widow in Oliver Goldsmith 
who objected to the corpse of a man who died of small-pox 
being buried beside that of her unvaccinated husband. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan hoped to elicit the real objection to this innocent 


Bill from the debate. 


In that hope, we suspect, Mr. Osborne Morgan was dis- 
appointed. Colonel Egerton Leigh cut jokes against the Bill, 
rather in the style of Dickens's jokes at the expense of Mr. Mould, 
though, of course, much poorer, and described Mr. Osborne 
Morgan as a *‘resurrectionist” of grievances ; Mr. Gladstone, while 
giving the Bill his hearty support, regretted the loss of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s ‘‘ guarantees ” against abuses, though mainly, 
as it would seem, in the interest of the flowers in decorated church- 
yards ; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre showed that just such anticipations as 
are now indulged-in against this Bill were freely indulged-in before 
the Irish Burials’ Act was passed, and yet have never been ful- 
filled; the Solicitor-General maintained that a much larger 
grievance would be set up by the Bill than any that would be 
taken away,—an argument we have elsewhere dealt with ; Mr. 
Cross said that the true remedy for the grievance was more ceme- 
teries ; Mr. Richard made a vigorous speech for the Bill, as did 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Bright, whose eloquent description of the 
Quaker indifference to external ceremonies, and sagacious appeal 
to Conservatives in the interest of Conservatism to soften instead 
of embittering the feelings of the Dissenters on this subject, pro- 
duced a great effect on the House. But why did Mr. Bright treat 
prayer for the dead as a gross superstition? ‘To us, superstition 
seems rather to be attributable to those who suppose that ‘as 
the tree falls so must it lie,’—that there is any wide difference at 
all between the effect of prayer on those who are living on the 
earth, and its effect on those who are living behind the veil. ‘The 
division showed a considerable languor in the Conservative feeling 
against the Bill; it was rejected by a majority of only 14 (248 
against 234), a few Conservatives like Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Cave (the Judge-Advocate-General), and Mr. Corry voting for 
the Bill. 


Prince Bismarck certainly is not an accurate speaker. He de- 
clared in the debate of April 16th, on the revision of the Prussian 
Charter, that the Pope ‘hands over heretics, including the 
great majority of the Prussians, to eternal perdition, and orders us 
to accept the Romanist religion as we would value the future 
salvation of our souls.” We have never heard of any fulmination 
of the kind. On the contrary, silly and arbitrary as the present 
Pope is, it is he who has given the final Papal sanction to the 
dictum that pious heretics who are in ‘invincible ignorance ” of 
Catholic truth, may be saved though never converted in this life. 
But the curious part of the speech was that Prince Bismarck 
treated the Pope as if he were really a most formidable temporal 
ruler, whose decrees needed energetic resistance, and not rather 
the head of a powerful sect, and a small one in relation to the 
German Power, whose opinions should be politically as indifferent 
to Germany as the opinions of the Spiritualists. What is utterly 
unintelligible to the British politician is, why Prussia cannot wait 
to punish and persecute, till Ultramontane doctrines take effect in 
disloyal actions; why the Pope’s opinion,—whatever it be,— 
about eternal punishments is to be held at all more important 
than Calvin's, or half as important as St. John’s? It seems to 
us that Prince Bismarck is building up the power he professes to 
fear. 


The Paris Correspondent of the Times publishes an elaborate 


a 
| calculation, which has some marks of ‘‘inspiration” about it, to 
| show that the Assembly can get through its work by the last week 
of August, that the elections to the Senate will end about the 
15th September, and the Assembly be dissolved in about another 
month. The elections should be over by the end of N ovember 
and the new Assembly of two Chambers meet before the end of 
| the year. The calculation, which is based on the certainty that 

the majority would break up if new questions of any magnitude 
were placed before it, seems sound, but its correctness will depend 
on the absence of any unforeseen occurrence between May and 
September. Four months is a long while for France to remain 
without some unforeseen event. . 





There was a very long and rather vague discussion on the Army 
on, ‘Tuesday night. It was introduced by Lord Elcho, who 
advocates balloting for the Militia, and maintained that we had 
not $1,000 infantry in the Islands or 70,000 anywhere, while 
we pay £13,000,000 a year for the Army. The usual -¢op. 
tradictory opinions were expressed, but the truth of the matter 
seems to be that we have about that number of infantry, 
and that 30 per cent. of them are boys under twenty who 
want filling out, but that we could obtain as many more op 
an emergency from the Militia Reserve; and that the Army 
Reserve will gradually supply the want. ‘The infantry, more. 
over, are so distributed that we have many cadres at home 
(seventy), and could in time of war fill them up with 





some ease. The general impression left by the debate, 
and especially by Mr. Hardy’s very feeble speech, is that 
we have very little to show for our money, that Govern. 
ment knows it, that it is unable to make changes which 
would save much, and that it is afraid to ask Parliament for the 
extra men and wages needed. We shall some day pay for all that 
want of nerve, if not in defeat, at least in humiliation. Mr. Hardy 
says our Fleet is equivalept to 300,000 men, and that may be true 
for home defence, but suppose we have to go to Belgium? 





Mr. Hardy told a remarkable story during the debate. He was 








discussing the education of the Army, and said that it was in- 
creasing every year, and that although bad characters no doubt 
got in, even they were becoming more amenable to good influence. 
‘‘ He had heard of men of education who had taken degrees at 
College, who, finding that they had a great taste for the Army, 
had edlisted, and taken their places in the barrack-room as common 
soldiers. A recent case had been brought to his knowledge of a 
man of exemplary character, with plenty of means, living like the 
soldiers, and the men had respected him to that degree, that after 
a short time there was no bad language or swearing heard, from 
admiration felt for the man who had come so unexpectedly among 
them.” There is no possible reason except bad organisation why 
our soldiers should be worse than our police ; and if they were only 
as good, there would be two recruits for every one now. 


Baron Bramwell has struck a sharp blow at the present system 
of actions for breach of promise of marriage. In July, 1870, Miss 
Nightingale met Captain Perry, of H.M.’s Navy, at an evening 
party, in a boarding-house in Harley Street. They were not in- 
troduced, and had no conversation with each other. In August, 
1871, Miss Nightingale, however, wrote to Captain Perry; an 
affectionate correspondence ensued, and they were engaged. In 
April, 1873, there was some misunderstanding about money, 
and the Captain broke off the engagement, and married 
another woman,—not, however, a rich one. An action was 
brought, and the jury gave the plaintiff £500, equal to 
Captain Perry’s allowances for a whole year. An application 
to reduce damages was made to the Court of Exchequer, 
but refused. Baron Bramwell, however, while concurring in 
the judgment, declared that had he been on the jury he would 
not have given the plaintiff one farthing ; that she might just as 
well have put her hand intoa bag and drawn out defendant’s name, 
and that she wished to enter into a solemn engagement with as 
little precaution as if she were taking a week’s lodging. Most 
people will agree with the Baron, but the wrong seems to be 
without a remedy. If the action is to be maintained at all, a jury 
can no more decide on the wisdom or foolishness of an engage- 
ment than on the wisdom or foolishness of an engagement to buy 
a house. 

Sir George Campbell was returned for the Kirkcaldy district 
of burghs on Tuesday, by a majority of 1,811 to 1,171, the vote 
thrown including more than three-fourths of the names on the 
register. The large number of votes for his opponent, Mr. W. 








J. Harker, excited some surprise, as Mr. Harker was at first con- 
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sidered a comic candidate,—a “ fifth-rate Kenealy,” as he 
Seer the hustings, who did not understand politics, or 
mate, or anything else, except that he disliked Sir G. 
Campbell. It would appear, however, that the Tories voted for 
and the friends of the Establishment desired to keep out his 
aout and that a considerable section of the working-men 
believed his promises of securing local advantages to the district. 
The majority, however, adhered to the Liberal candidate, who 
will be by far the best-informed man in the House on Indian affairs, 
who thoroughly understands English, Scotch, and frish tenure, 
and who may yet prove on general politics a formidable debater. 
Lord George Hamilton, at all events, will not have for the future 


quite such an easy time of it. 





The Lords had quite a pleasant evening on Thursday. They 
assembled in great force, chatted over the details of the 
Tenant-right Bill very amicably and with a good deal of 
knowledge, and swept it with one clause reserved, the selection 
of the County-Court Judges to hear appeals through Committee in 
anight. The value at stake may sometimes require the decision 
of a superior Judge. The only serious alteration was a clause 
making the Bill, subject to any written contract, completely pro- 
spective,—its provisions, for example, taking effect, in the case of 
yearly tenants, “after the end of the first year of tenancy begun 
and completed after the commencement” of the Act. It would 
seem that, contrary to the belief of most observers, the Bill is to 
go down to the Lower House, where the contest will be much 
sharper, and where, if we are not misinformed, it will be proposed 
to make the Act compulsory, but not applicable to leasehold 
tenancies of twenty-one years and upwards, framed upon 
Lord Leicester's plan. That is a fair exemption, as it 
releases good landlords from worrying supervision, while not 
tempting bad landlords to contract themselves out of the law. 
The suggestion has also the advantage of being in accordance 
with Irish precedent. 


The accounts of Spanish finance grow worse than ever. Accord- 
ing to the Madrid correspondent of the Times, the revenue, which 
in 1871 was £23,000,000, is now not above £16,000,000, 
while the Debt has reached £530,000,000, at 3 per cent., 
the interest absorbing within a fraction the entire revenue. 
Of course the interest is not paid, and except under some com- 
promise in bankruptcy never will be. Spain could scarcely raise 
more than £30,000,000 a year by any exertion, or afford more 
than a fourth of that for the interest on the debt. According to 
S. Salaverria, the war expenditure now absorbs £15,000,000 
@ year, or nearly the whole revenue, leaving a million for 
the civil service, the magistracy, the Church, and the central 
department of public works. Until the war ends, and Cuba is 
either released or pacified, there is no hope of improvement ; and 
even when it ends, a bankruptcy of some kind must be pro- 
claimed. The Spanish Treasury is still much better off than the 
Treasury of France was when the States-General were called 
together, but then Spain has not a people ready to change all, try 
all, and endure all in the hope of arriving at an Utopia. 


There has been quite a hubbub about the appointment of 
Chaplains to the ships of the Arctic Expedition, and the Pall Mall 
#eems to be as angry at the appointment, on the ground that the 
ships have been deprived of assistant-paymasters to make room for 
them, as the Guardian is at the mere assumption that it might 
have been lawful to leave them out. Now, it seems to us that a 
great deal more depends on the men than on their office. We 
have had Arctic navigators before now who have been a great 
deal more profoundly devout, and far more likely to make their 
men 80, than any chaplains, even though the latter alone be ecclesi- 
astically qualified to ‘administer the Sacraments.’ And we must say 
we believe far more in the sacrament of a devout personal influence 
than in any rite whatever, however sacred. But supposing the chap- 
lains chosen to be men of exceptionally high moral and spiritual 
power,—as volunteers for this voyage would be very likely to 
be,—it seems to us the narrowest and silliest carping to object to 
their substitution for assistant-paymasters. They would probably 
do more to stimulate the sense of duty and the spirit of trust on 
board the ships than a dozen assistant-paymasters. But then, 
what applies to ships of Arctic discovery, applies equally to all 
Services where men’s faith and wills are sorely tried. 


| Saturday. The Rev. Arthur Holmes, of Clare College, the Dean, 
| and one of the Senior Fellows of the College, cut his throat in a fit 
of extreme depression, no doubt due to an overtaxed mind and 
brain, on that day. He had been complaining for some months 
of overwork, and had been sent to Ventnor for change and 
relaxation, by which he seemed to profit greatly, but on resuming 
work the bad symptoms returned. Apparently, the strain of a 
heavy examination was the last straw which broke his reason. 
He had sent twice on the Saturday morning for medical advice, 
but before the second messenger returned with the doctor 
he had taken the fatal step. Mr. Holmes was a_ fine 
scholar, and is one of the most costly of the victims of 
the high-pressure system. His melancholy death should be a 
warning as well as a grief to Cambridge. 


A frightful catastrophe happened the other day to three French 
acronauts, M. Tissandier, M. Croce-Spinelli, and M. Sivel, who 
ascended on Thursday in last week in the balloon called the 
Zenith, from the gas-works of La Villette. It appears that these 
three balloonists were bent on making careful experiments as to 
the point at which the rarefaction of the air injures the lungs and 
the blood, and on the effect of inhaling oxygen towards counter- 
acting that danger. It seems that the three aeronauts had 
previously tried the effect of artificial rarefaction on their 
lungs in the iron laboratory of the Sorbonne, and had then 
found that inhalation of oxygen removed all the unpleasant 
symptoms. But the balloon on this occasion was so rapidly 
lightened that all three acronauts became insensible in the act of 
inhalation, and so dropped out of their hands the only counteract- 
ing agency, and two of them were dead before the descent of the 
balloon restored the third, M. Gaston Tissandier, to conscious- 
ness. All three would have been saved by the rapid descent of 
the balloon after the first interval of insensibility, had not one of 
them, in the delirium of half-consciousness, thrown out the 
aspirateur, and also too much ballast, so that the balloon again 
ascended rapidly, and the swooning returned. When next the 
balloon began to descend, two of the aeronauts were quite 
dead. The balloon seems to have reached the height of 8,000 
métres, or (say) 26,000 feet, at the very least, probably much 
higher. Mr. Glaisher, however, seems to “think that the suffo- 
cation arose, not from the rarefaction, but from the escape of the 
balloon-gas in too close a proximity to the car. On the other 
hand, it seems that one of the aeronauts had exhibited just the 
same symptoms in the rarified air of the iron laboratory, when 
the rarefaction had reached only the point due to a height of 
6,000 métres, or less than 20,000 feet. It seems likely that 
different constitutions show very different degrees of susceptibility 
to the effect of atmospheric rarefaction. 


Professor Tyndall, in a letter just published, which is ad- 
dressed to the Rev. R. E. Hooppell, intimates his fixed 
belief in that ‘“ unscanned and inscrutable” power spoken of 
by Wordsworth which ‘rolls through all things’ which he 
first professed in the famous Belfast lecture. He takes care 
to add, however, that if Wordsworth’s belief and his own were 
pushed into the least detail, ‘differences of the gravest kind” 
would at once disclose themselves. Nodoubt; for Wordsworth’s 
‘power which rolled through all things’ was, before everything, a 
mind and a personal life, while Professor Tyndall's is “‘ unscanned 
and inscrutable,”—i.e., we suppose, neither scanned nor scannable 
—in other words, an unknown quantity. Hence it is hard for 
us to understand how this power, of which we know nothing ex- 
cept what the word “power” reveals, is to be, as Professor 
Tyndall holds, the *‘ profoundest theme of the poet in ages to 
come.” Does not that imply a little more of either knowledge, 
or, at all events, of unjustifiable belief about it, than the 
mere abstract category of power everywhere continuous, itself 
involves? If not, we cannot see in Professor Tyndall's 
admission any sort of religious element. Power is intrinsi- 
cally deserving of no worship; and its supposed attribute of 
strict continuity, of which Professor Tyndall speaks in a tone of 
awe and reverence, does not strike us as adding any touch of 
spiritual significance to the conception. A circle is a perfect 
symbol of continuity, but it does not excite our adoration. We 
believe, however, that, without knowing it himself, Professor 
Tyndall attributes more than the sublimely negative attribute of 
‘“inscrutability” to the power which in his own belief “rolls 
through all things.” 





A very melancholy suicide took place at Cambridge last 


Consols were at the latest date 934-94. 
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GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 


HERE is very little probability, indeed we may say there 
is no probability whatever, that Germany has any design 
against the independence or the separateness of Belgium. For 
the present, Prince Bismarck is Germany, and the suggestion 
that he wishes to add to the Empire two or three millions of 
hostile, intelligent, French-speaking Ultramontanes is too wild 
to deserve a moment's credence. He probably would not 
accept Belgium if she voted herself into the Empire, and cer- 
tainly would not accept her at the price of a victorious contest 
with the united Powers of France and Great Britain, which 
are both pledged, the one by her geographical position and the 
other by treaty, to defend the little State. But the fresh cor- 
respondence between Germany and Belgium is nevertheless 
important, because it betrays a disposition on the part of 
Prince Bismarck to extend enormously and, as we think, dan- 
gerously the field of international obligation. The Note sub- 
mitted by Count Perponcher on the 16th inst. to the Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs seems, to judge from the abstract 
of its contents, to be courteous in tone, but its meaning, as 
interpreted by the light of the previous controversy and the ex- 
planations of the semi-oflicial Press, is none the less unmistakable. 
Prince Bismarck therein suggests that owing to increased facilities 
of communication, the “ solidarité” of Europe has been developed 
until “ the time for exclusively adhering to individual sovereignty 
in dealing with international obligations” has passed away, and 
each State is bound so to modify its laws as to be able to for- 
bid its own subjects to do anything injuring the domestic 
peace of its neighbours. Every State is so bound, and not 
merely Belgium alone ; and Germany herself, though no com- 
plaints have been addressed to her, because German subjects do 
not interfere in the foreign affairs of their neighbours, is about 
to remodel her laws in this sense, and so show Europe what it 
ought to do, 

We shall understand exacily what Prince Bismarck means 
when we sce the draft of this law, but it is evident, from pre- 
vious correspondence, from the complaints addressed to France 
on the language of her Bishops, from the semi-official com- 
plaints of the conduct of the Press, and from the instructions 
addressed to Herr von Keudel in Rome, that he is hoping, by 
means of a Congress or a general agreement of Europe, 
first, to limit the Pope’s freedom of action, the Pope, 
either as Sovereign or as subject, being placed under 
European law; and secondly, to limit still further the in- 
ternal freedom of all the States within the European system. 
The direct object of his attack is now, as always, the Roman 
Catholic Church; but the indirect object, consciously or un- 
consciously, is individual freedom. We will try to make this 
clear. Prince Bismarck hints through his diplomatists and 
states through his Editors that the charges delivered by Catholic 
Bishops to their flocks nowadays constitute an attack on the 
“domestic peace” of Germany, that they ought to be re- 
strained, and that Governments are bound, in the interests of 
international harmony, to restrain them. That demand, being 
directed primarily against a Church which the vast majority of 
Englishmen dislike and distrust, will in this country be con- 
sidered at first sight either reasonable or natural; but let us 
shift the scene to England, and just see what it involves. 
Already our laws give Germany security against any 
attack, as attack is understood among nations. Any 
filibustering eexpedition can be stopped. <Any fanatics 
who may be planning assassination can, if they proceed 
beyond mental intention, be arrested and tried. Any 
person, be he cardinal, archbishop, or editor, who libels Prince 
Bismarck, or incites to his assassination, can be prosecuted, 
tried, and convicted as easily as if the sufferer were Lord 
Derby or Lord Granville. The German Chancellor will reply 
that this is no doubt the theory of the law, as shown in the 
Peltier case, the Bernard case, and repeated cases of Russian 
prosecution for forging rouble-notes, but that in practice it is 
insufficient, as juries, when appealed to on political grounds, 
almost always acquit. It follows that, to remedy this defect, 
Britain must either arm her Government with powers for the 
protection of its neighbours which it does not possess for the 
protection of itself, or must abolish trial by jury in inter- 
national cases, or must at least establish Public Prosecutors 
ad hoe. In other words, the Government, under pressure from 
Berlin, must make a great inroad on personal freedom in order 
to do,—what ? Todestroy the freedom of speech on questions 
<uyolying moral life, That is really the demand, and nothing 


of any State outside Germany could be directed against a si le 
Church. They must be levelled at all alike, and no Church 
which preaches the duty in extreme cases of postponi 

loyalty to the higher law could be suffered to escape Te 
Catholic priest who says the State which suppresses th 
Mass is impious and ought to cease to exist, the Quaker bs 
glorifies martyrdom in passive resistance to conscription the 
English Broad-Churchman who argues that resistance to t ict 
may become a duty, and that the definition of « tyranny” 
must be left to the consciences of the good and wise, must all 
be silenced or punished without trial. The Spectator would be 
liable to prosecution by Brazil for stating that slaves ma 
morally rise in insurrection against slavery. The proposition 
is monstrous, and yet it is nothing but an obvious deduction 
from the principle which Prince Bismarck is asking all Ey 

to support. The discussion of ultimate questions of moral 
duty would, in fact, become a penal offence, to be jealously 
prosecuted and punished without the formalities of ordinary law, 

Nor could the innovation stop here. Prince Bismarck just 
now is so occupied with the Black Spectre that he hag no 
time to attend to any other, but in all ordinary seasons the 
Governments of the Continent find the Red Spectre very much 
more alarming. Karl Marx is as formidable as a Pope, the 
leaders of Socialism as pestilent as Cardinals, the Secretaries 
of Trades Unions as unmeasured in their language as any 
Bishops. The principle which induces Governments to 
suspend the guarantees of freedom as regards moral 
teachers must apply a fortiort to the teachers of social 
change, and every social heretic, be he a Revolutionist like 
Cluseret, or an agrarian philanthropist like Arch, or a philo- 
sophic doctrinaire like Sir George Campbell when he talks 
about land, must be treated like a potential criminal, and 
placed outside the ordinary law. Indeed, he must be placed 
under surveillance, for with fanatics it is necessary to prevent 
as well as punish, to anticipate the thought the utterance of 
which is to paralyse armies, and not merely imprison the wielder 
of the lightning when the bolt has been delivered. The 
Bull operates, if the Pope, to take the extreme illus- 
tration, be executed the next minute. The Press, of course, 
must be laid in irons. Silenced bishops, moralists, anarchists, 
and enemies of their neighbours would instantly take to the 
pen; and as the pen is as powerful as the tongue, or more 0, 
they also must be placed under a surveillance all the more 
rigid, because penmen, having more time and perhaps more 
artfulness than preachers, could subtly insinuate their doctrines 
in words of apparently most innocent drift. One need not be 
About or Matthew Arnold to advocate German Particularismus 
under cover of an essay on the State life of the American 
Union. The principle once admitted that the State must 
punish or prevent all expression calculated to injure the 
domestic peace of a formidable neighbour, there can be no 
limit to its applications, 

But would not the German Chancellor ask, if he spoke out his 
whole heart, why should there be a limit? The theory which 
possesses the statesmen of the Continent, and indeed statesmen 
everywhere, is that discussion should go on, but go on under 
the limits and within the forms observed in official correspond- 
ence. The moralist is to state his ideas, but not apply them to 
the actual facts of life. The preacher is to teach his doctrines, 
but not to dwell upon those which impede or may impede the 
action of the State. The journalist is to express his views, but 
to see that in expressing them he harms no one, excites no 
susceptibilities, reveals no secrets, makes no great person 
contemptible, and above all, in no degree weakens the prestige 
of executive authority. If they had their way, the Press would 
not be destroyed, but would remain: a power of the 
greatest value for the enlightenment and the assistance of 
Ministers of State, but of no value whatever for the in- 
struction of the people in resistance to those Ministers’ adviee. 
It would be like an Archive Commission, or the Bureau of Arts 
in France, a thoughtful, well-informed, painstaking, and timid 
department of the Administration. That ideal has never been 
reached in any country, the men who could perform such func- 
tions usually declining them, and turning to more independent 
spheres of action; but it has been nearly reached once oF 
twice under exceptional circumstances, such, for example, as 
existed in Russia during the last Polish rebellion, and we 
can well understand that statesmen, fretted to death by 
criticism, misapprehension, and calumny, may long to 
make that sober and moderated freedom universal. What 





we do not understand, is how they should think their 
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: lisation, how they should imagine that 
no Oe cy nid to utter their own sapitilin 
cabo unableto censure dignitaries, journalists prohibited from 

iticising acts of vital importance, could retain their influence, 
yo down for a week the moralists, priests, or writers who 
v4 i. dare to display the courage of their opinions, and if 
peer Or would attempt their secret dissemination, and suc- 
Pe ding, would gather violence from the very sense that they 
were defying the law. At present, opinion persecuted in one 
country can at least fly to another, and still find expression ; 
but if the German object were secured, and earth turned into 
one vast jail for all likely to utter sentiments deemed noxious 
in Berlin, opinion would dive under, and we can tell Prince 
Bismarck what the result would be. All the independent 
thinkers of Europe, all the distressed who long for deliverance, 
all the fanatic preachers, all the demagogues who can endure, 
would in no long time be leagued together in one vast though 
unacknowledged conspiracy against the ascendancy of Germany. 
The Emperor would be in the position of Louis XIV. in 1687, 
the master of every one in Europe except its thinkers, its zealots, 
and its literati. The secret Press, the most dangerous instru- 
ment thought has ever wielded, would be once more at work, 
would call on science for its aid, and would penetrate, unseen 
and unsuspected, into every household. Herzen’s wildest dia- 
tribes were laid upon the table of the Czar, and Herzen lived 
before journalists had learned from the siege of Paris that photo- 
graphy places journalism beyond the reach of cannon. Every let- 
ter would be a journal, every microscopic photograph a “ leader,” 
every traveller a distributor of treasonable ware. And all reason 
for moderation having passed away, all punishment for libel, 
all correction for lying, the attack would be ten times as deadly, 
and from the Berlin point of view, as formidable to domestic 

ace. The “charge” now so lengthy and so tiresome would, 

if photographed and sent in a hollow pencil, be condensed to a 
religious command. The “leader” now so scarifying would be 
boiled into a poisonous epigram. The invective now so rash 
would be changed into a direct counsel to revolt. The most 
Chauvinist of Frenchmen cannot and will not denounce Bismarck 
as the secret-pamphlet writers of Holland denounced Louis 
XIV., and those writers, should they ever reappear, 
would be armed with means of which the poor exiles of 
Leyden and Rotterdam never so much as dreamed. We can 

conceive nothing so dangerous to the success of Prince Bis- 

marck’s German policy as his success in the course upon which 
he appears to have embarked. It is fortunate for him, as well 
as for the world, that success is nearly impossible, and that the 
jealous instinct of national independence will, in this instance, 
lend its aid to the cause of free thought. All the power of the 

Diet could not put down the liberty of teaching in the minor 

German Duchies, and we may be forgiven the doubt whether 

all the power of Germany will put it down in Europe. 





THE CONSERVATIVES AND THE CHURCH. 
HE Conservatives are beginning to show signs of grace on 
the Church question. On Wednesday afternoon, in spite 
of the opposition of the Government, and in a very full 
House, the majority against Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Burials Bill, for permitting Dissenters to bury their 
own dead after their own fashion in the Churchyards 
of the National Church, was only 14. The normal majority 
of the Government this session has been 70 or 80. Its mini- 
mum majority in case of a strict party vote is at least fifty. 
And yet, in a House of 487 Members (including the Speaker 
and the Tellers), Mr. Cross could obtain only a majority of 14 
for the policy of absolutely refusing the reasonable demand of the 
Dissenters. Surely this should indicate to Mr. Disraeli that 
he is taking a wrong course, and that he made a serious 
blunder two years ago in himself moving the rejection of this 
innocent Bill,—and moving it, too, in a somewhat ostentatious 
and elaborate speech or manifesto. It is now pretty obvious 
that his own party will not heartily stand by him in de- 
claring war on the Dissenters,—that even to Congerva- 
tive minds, the policy of conciliation recommends itself 
as far safer, wherever it is practicable, than the policy of 
defiance. Make the Dissenters sore, and you make them 
formidable. Make them friendly, and you take all the 
enthusiasm out of their attacks. That is, of course, a mere 
plea of policy. But Conservatives will probably feel the argu- 
ment from policy even more than the argument from justice, 
and it is not improbable that Mr. Bright’s fine speech on Wed- 
nesday deterred not a few Conservatives from recording their 


For our own parts, however, we place the case for the 
Bill on much higher and much wider ground,—higher, because 
we find in it the barest justice,—wider, because it seems to us 
that, apart altogether both from policy and from equity, the 
obvious duty of a National Church is to spread as wide as 
possible all those fibres of connection with the life of the 
nation, and especially with the unattached part of the 
nation still outside the Church, by which it may best hope 
to gain the esteem and love of the Dissentients from the 
Church. We do not deny,—even Mr. Osborne Morgan him- 
self conceded,—that if the Dissenters are to have equal 
rights with Churchmen in the Burial-grounds of the Church, 
they ought to contribute something either by fees, or better, 
by rates, for the keeping-up of those Burial-grounds ; nor do we 
believe that if their right in the grounds were once fully con- 
ceded, the Dissenters would hesitate to assent to any arran 
ment which should secure from them an equitable contribution 
towards expenses in the equivalents for which they would then 
have an equal interest with Churchmen. But this point once 
settled, it seems to us impossible to maintain with any reason 
that it is not simply just to allow them to bury their dead 
after their own fashion, in the only place to which they have 
any right to go. It is urged, indeed, that the “sentimental 
grievance ” which the Dissenters feel in being compelled either 
to submit to the Church’s form of burial, or to go without any 
form at all, is no greater than the sentimental grievance which 
many Churchmen feel in allowing rites for which they may 
entertain a repugnance to invade the precincts of the conse- 
crated ground. But to this quibble Mr. Forster’s answer 
seems absolutely convincing. He maintained that “ the 
same consideration was not due to the feelings of a 
man who was intolerant of religious services "—of which, by 
the way, he need hear nothing—* other than those to which 
he was accustomed,—as was due to the feelings of a man who had 
either to allow his relatives to be buried with a service which he 
did not approve, or seek a burial-place at great expense, and it 
might be with great difficulty, in some other place.” In fact, 
this plea really amounts to demanding an equal consideration 
for feelings of bigotry and for feelings of just self-respect. 
If you are to admit that it is a great grievance to a Church- 
man that the Churchyard should be desecrated by a 
ceremonial which he disapproves, though he has no occasion 
to be there at all, then it must be a great grievance to an 
Inquisitor that he is not allowed to burn those hereties who, 
as he thinks, deserve burning. It is tolerably obvious that 
the principles of religious charity must involve disregard to the 
principles of religious intolerance. If not, then it would be 
necessary to tolerate the acts of the persecutors as well as the 
acts of the persecuted, and how you are to protect both in 
the discharge of what they think their duty, especially since 
the one asks to be protected from the other, is not to 
us at all clear. Nothing can be plainer than that the 
‘grievance’ of the Churchman who thinks it an evil to him- 
self that heretical services should be used in the churchyard 
where his own dead are buried, is the kind of grievance which 
bigotry, as such, suffers whenever it is not allowed free-play ; 
while the grievance of the Dissenter who is given his choice 
between prayers in which he cannot always join, and which 
offend him at a moment when his heart may be full of grief, 
and no prayers at all, is the kind of grievance from which 
a conscientious man cannot help suffering, even though his 
heart be ever so right. The one grievance can no more be 
set off against the other, than the grievance of the bully who 
is not allowed to threaten and frighten his neighbour, against 
the grievance of the pacific man who objects to being thus 
frightened and bullied. Sir John Holker’s argument was 
as worthless a bit of special pleading as ever fell from a 
barrister’s mouth. 

The great argument for the Burials Bill remains,—that the 
National Church ought to desire, both because it is a Christian 
Church and because it is a National Church, every possible 
opportunity of extending peacefully its relations with those 
who do not belong to its communion. That the Dissenters 
should acknowledge one more tie to the Church of the nation, 
that they should have a fresh motive for thinking with 
sympathy and even tenderness of the Church which they 
think it their duty politically to oppose, is a great good, 
and not an evil,—a new “door of grace,” as the old theo- 
logians would have called it, for the Church to use. And 
for a National Church to grumble at such opportunities is 
a stupid piece of judicial blindness, What is the good of 
calling the Church “national ” if it offers nothing more to the 





votes against Mr, Osborne Morgan’s Bill. 


nation than the Churches which are not national? The Con- 
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servatives urged on Wednesday that they had never heard of | tion, till at last they were ready to believe any prominent man 


Dissenters who wished to give room in their burial-grounds to | in the kingdom engaged in a grand conspiracy to “stifle th 
members of the Church or to Roman Catholics, Well, as/ Plot.” That the Judges escaped the torrent of popular mle 
regards the Church of England, that may be partly because | was due to mere accident, to the fact that the one am 
they see no occasion to take coals to Newcastle ; and as regards | them most prominently engaged in the inquiry so dreaded th 
the Catholics, it may be from a keen feeling of the ceremonial | public wrath that he lent himself to the delusion, and inflicted 
differences between them. But Dissenters of one creed do con-|on men whom he knew to be innocent the irreversib] 
stantly admit other Dissenters to the use of their Burial-grounds, | sentence of death. The delusion died away almost : 
and this is a step towards comprehension. Moreover, Dissenters | rapidly as it had risen, and the witnesses became the 
are not called upon to do all that a National Church is called upon | objects of an abhorrence almost as deep as the hatred 
to do just because it claims to be national. A national park should | of those whom they had slandered. The whole affair 
be at the disposal of all, without causing offence to the feelings | left a deep stain on the history of England, as the witch. 
of any who desire to use it; but the owner of a private park | murders left a stain on the history of the American Puri 
does something generousif he opens it to the public at all, even on | but it made no permanent impression on the character of the 
his own conditions. And so, too, a national Burial-place should | classes momentarily led away. They were in possession of far 
be freely at the disposal of all Churches in the nation which | more power than the Orton agitators of to-day, but they 
want to use it, and that without conditions which are harder | effected nothing, and their madness deserves study only for 
upon one Church than upon another. But no one expects a | its psychological interest. 
sectarian burial-place to be opened freely to all; it would not} This Orton delusion will die away too, and from the ch: 
answer adequately its purpose of providing a place available | manners of the time, without the irreparable injury involved 
for the special sect, if it were so. Indeed, it is an act of charity | in the shedding of innocent blood, and it has as yet, as far 
and generosity if it is opened freely to any except those for | as I see, revealed nothing except ignorance of which a nation 
whom it was provided. should be ashamed. The mobs who collect wherever Dry. 
What strikes one most in the debate is the exceeding | Kenealy goes are not shouting for plunder, or bloodshed, or a 
feebleness of the objection,—the on/y real objection that was | redistribution of property, or any kind of immediate gain to 
made,—that the admission of Dissenting funerals into Church | themselves; are not bribed, are not drunk, are not even riotous 
Burial-grounds may produce disorder and public scandals. | in the old and anarchical sense of the term. On the contrary, they 
The answer is so simple. In Ireland, the very land of public | aye doing their best in an ignorant and silly way to obtain re- 
quarrels, of occasional battles, no such result has ever been | dress for what they imagine to be a wrong, and to right a man 
complained of. Cannot we, then, restrain our tempers in| whom they consider to have been unjustly or wickedly con. 
England, at least as well as the excitable members of opposing | demned. The spirit they evince, utterly misdirected as it ig, 
Churches in Ireland restrain theirs? When Conservatives are | is the old spirit which has helped to make England free and 
driven back on so feeble an excuse as this, we do not wonder | great. The thing to be dreaded in a mob, from the historian’s 
that their majority dwindles to 14. point of view, is not the misdirection of its enthusiasm, or even 
The Conservatives would have done much better to| of its passion, but the moral badness of the enthusiasm itself, 
earry the Bill against their own Government. Nothing | the degrading nature of the idea about which it is enthusiastic, 
would have a more truly Conservative influence on pend-| In this case there is no such badness, no such degradation. This 
ing agitations than a generous concession by the Con-| mob is not shouting for Barabbas, but for a hero who, whatever 
servative party of this very reasonable claim of the Dissen- | his life, or his morals, or his manners, is, as they believe, wrong- 
ters. The political as well as religious wisdom of Christ’s little | fully deprived of a position which in their eyes is one of 
parable, “ If any man would sue thee at the law, and take away | romantic grandeur. They are fighting for the rightful heir, 
thy cloak, let him have thy coat also,” makes far too little im- | displaying, no doubt in an unreasoning and ridiculous way, pre- 
pression on ecclesiastical politicians. Instead of it, they are | cisely the feeling which, when well directed, we all admire and 
disposed to substitute, “If any man would sue thee at the law | dignify as loyalty, fidelity, and pity for the dispossessed. We 
to recover a genuine debt, resist, lest he should go on to claim | do not reprehend, but rather reverence the Portuguese who 
possession of what is not his own.” The Conservatives won’t | turned out in arms to restore an impostor, Sebastian, to his throne, 
concede the churchyards, lest the Dissenters should ask | for we forget the folly in admiration of self-sacrifice; and these 
for the churches. The wise and truly Conservative policy | rough and ignorant people, with their coarse shouts and hoarse 
would be,—so far as the churches are not wanted for | laughter, all unromantic as they are, are still acting under just 
their proper purpose,—to let those who would sue us| the emotions which moved the Portuguese. That they should 
at the law for our churchyards, have the use of the churches | regard the Courts of Justice as the oppressors and the Judges as 
also. But we admit that in the present state of ecclesiastical | the tyrants is, no doubt, most lamentably unfortunate; but that 
opinion, this is a “counsel of perfection,” which we do not | is only because by a strange accident these officials are the repre- 
expect strict Churchmen to accept. Still, they should not let | sentatives of a power which, pro hac vice, the populace conceive 
the fear of a claim which they regard as unfair, shut their | to have acted in defiance of justice. They would have thundered 
hearts against a claim which is plainly and conspicuously fair. | against Kings, or Bishops, or Peers with even more acerbity, 
It is a fatal prudence which unjustly occupies a neighbour's | had they been the actors in the romantic drama. To them, 
territory by way of sustaining a military outpost against a } those they assail are not judges, legislators, statesmen, as they 
possible aggression upon our own. Such a prudence really | are to the better-informed, but simply powerful persons, who 
causes what it proposes to prevent, for unknown motives have done a great wrong, and must be 
compelled to undo it. To them, Dr. Kenealy is not even 4 
libeller ulcerated with disappointment, but a man who has 
THE ORTON-KENEALY CRAZE.—OPTIMIST VIEW. stepped out of the educated class to defend the poor, and make 
HE importance of this Orton-Kenealy affair is, I think, | the proud tremble, and reveal to the ignorant how little they 
exaggerated in the public mind. A similar agitation has | know of the characters of the great. That they should be so 
eceurred before, and assumed a much more dangerous form. | ready to believe evil of the great is, no doubt, to be regretted ; 
There can be little doubt that from September, 1678, the whole | but the fault is one which is not confined to them, nor one 
middle-class of England was for months under a delusion | which it lies in the mouths of people who delight in “ Greville 
infinitely stronger than the one which has now seized a| Memoirs” to condemn, as if those who display it were outside the 
section of the people, and under its influence was, for the| pale of human tolerance. Ignorance is a curable evil, and the 
time, deprived not only of its usual amount of reason, but of | suspiciousness will pass away. It is, I think, observable in 
its instinctive reverence for justice and fair-play. The story | the whole history of the world that terror and its first product, 
of the Popish Plot drove the whole nation frantic. Men of | suspiciousness,is the usual accompaniment of the first dawning of 
characters as unblemished as the best of our modern Judges | political intelligence; terror of all power, suspicion of all who exer- 
were hurried to the block upon evidence as shadowy as that | cise it. The class which believed Titus Oates’s wicked romances, 
which deludes the Orton meetings, derived from witnesses in | which accepted the warming-pan story as gospel, which could not 








whose presence Dr. Kenealy is a man of high intelligence and | be convinced that Monmouth was illegitimate, and died fighting 
repute. No rank, no career, no character protected any one | for the non-existent certificates in the invisible “black box,” were 
who was assailed. The King’s brother, the King’s wife, the | hundreds of them yeomen who became in another generation of 
very King himself, were all suspected and in public places| all classes the most conservative and trustworthy depositaries 
denounced for complicity in a plot the essence of which | of power. The spread of a poor education, the diffusion 0 
was to be the murder of the King. The passion of | cheap papers, the stir of the age have woke up whole classes to 
distrust which now so alarms observers seized on the popula- | attend to affairs which as yet they do not understand,—do not, 
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in their dazed and 


that they are awake will not be, by and by, an evil but 


od. Men who know workmen better than I can 
a go - to do say that the first. difficulty of man- 
— them when they begin to be intelligent, to form 
aging and to act in bodies, is to restrain their “ preter- 
pao sness,” their disposition to see themselves 


ural suspiciou +e - 
meonet | on every hand, their inability to take character into 


e ‘on when judging their employers. 
ee tod and the ~ie a with soa teuiitinen and this 
yr overpowering selfishness, but from inability at first 
1 discriminate between them,—an inability which dies away 
till the workmen are able to select arbitrators who are 
more just than the referees constantly selected by those above 
them. A new couche sociale is coming forward, not indeed to 
assume power, but to obtain: a share of it—to be visible, in 
fact, in the land—and it is displaying the faults which in all 
ages have distinguished new classes when they first assert 
themselves in the light. ; : ' 

There are two other points in connection with this Orton 
affair upon which the alarm of the Respectables seems to be 
exaggerated. The Orton dupes are not threatening the State. 
On the contrary, nothing is more remarkable than the way 
in which they seem to have caught from those above them 
the regular methods of English political agitation,—public 
assemblies, open-air meetings, petitions to Parliament, remon- 
strances to Members, and at last the election of the leader of 
the agitation as a Member of Parliament. The meetings are 
tumultuous, but they end in resolutions. The language used is 
violent, but its burden is that Parliament should do justice, and 
the Queen be released from evil advice. The abuse of the Judges 
is disgusting, but it is hardly worse than the abuse of the 
Bishops in 1831, when the sight of the episcopal dress in 
London inflamed the mob to fury. Grant to the leader of the 
agitation any character you choose, and still, when the first 
idea of a mob is to send Jack Cade to convince the House of 
Commons, a great advance has been made towards reasoning 
self-government. It is in popular hatred of institutions, not in 
a popular effort to enlighten and improve them, however foolish 
or misdirected, that public danger lies. “ Down with the 
Queen’s Bench!” is the dangerous cry, not, ‘Change the 
Judges” sitting there. And finally, as to the language which 
sells the Englishman, and so provokes the disgust and detes- 
tation of the cultivated, it may be doubted if they ever can 
understand the true weight of words with the people 
just beginning to be able to read. They swallow 
in their ignorance anything in print, but they do not 
keep it down. The mass of English-speaking men have 
always delighted in throwing off a burden of  re- 
straint and formality which oppresses them, in indulging a 
half-savage Rabelaisian license, in displaying a rough insolence 
which they either mistake for humour, or which makes them 
feel themselves free. It is just the same in America. Nothing 
said here of the Judges can compare either in violence or in 
brutality with the abuse lavished in 1872 on President Grant, 
who was denounced as thief, drunkard, debauchee, and traitor, 
and elected by heavy majorities all the same. It is a way of 
grumbling, and however much it may mean in the mind of the 
Editor who is educated, in the mouths of those who read his 
diatribes it has possibly little more meaning than the word 
“bloody” with which they emphasise, as it were, their most 
amicable conversation. The talk that goes on in the parlour 
of a village alehouse is much of the same kind, but for all that, 
the village sleeps calmly on for centuries. The change is, that 
4 speaking-tube now stretches from the pot-house to the Manor 
Hall and the Magistrates’ meeting-room. 





THE ORTON-KENEALY CRAZE.—PESSIMIST VIEW. 


i ie alarming side of this agitation, however, has yet to be 
represented. I cannot admit that even as regards the 


eye-rubbing condition, as yet even see; but. 


They strike 


untrustworthy, and to take up the cause of a man who 
whether on his own or Dr. Kenealy’s view of him, is no 

a witness to be believed on his oath? Is it simply and 
solely the fanaticism of that filial or maternal creed which 
denies the possibility of old Lady Tichborne’s fallibility as 
to the identity of her own son? If that were all, I could 
| believe that it was no bad sign of the moral condition of the 
people, though it would be a great proof of their incapacity 
for judging evidence. But this can hardly be all. They 
know very well that this bit of evidence was before the Judges 
like all the rest, and was, indeed, the mainstay of the case. 
They must, therefore, have felt either a strong predisposi- 
| tion’ to suspect the Judges of intentional injustice, or else they 
must have felt a strong wish to find Orton in the right. The 
| former can hardly be the explanation, or we should have heard 
more of the Gas-stokers’ case, and various other cases in which the 
| judgment of the Bench was much more questionable, and which 
certainly bore hardly on the poor. Yet apparently these cases 
made much less impression on the popular mind than they did on 
the mind of journalists. On the other hand, there has been not a 
little evidence of a great advance in the popularity of Orton 
as his asserted or admitted rascalities came out. So far from 
any disgust being felt at him for his assertion, or rather fabrica- 
tion, of the contents of the sealed packet, his popularity definitely 
increased from the moment that that perjury was committed. 
Instead of hoping to see that monstrous charge disproved, as 
it was disproved, the Ortonites certainly wished both to see it 
proved and to see the culprit profit by the proof. I cannot 
interpret this except as a real liking for the typical hero- 
bandit of the lowest English fiction. Was it not delightful 
to the Claimant’s adherents to think that a man might 
pass through all that low ruffianism and come out a rich 
baronet in the end? Their judgment was prepossessed by the 
mere dream of any story so fascinating, and they distrusted 
the Judges not because they had had any previous conviction 
of the Judge’s partiality, but because they could not bear 
to have the vision of all this low romance exploded. Well, 
but if that be the explanation, the distorting sentiment was 
neither religious passion nor moral sympathy,—but rather im- 
moral sympathy, a sort of enthusiasm for a low-bred hero, 
equally compounded of a vulgar Londoner and a colonial Turpin. 
And in this case it implied a keen desire that such a hero’s 
tale should be held to be true. Now, is there a more dangerous 
form of popular sentiment than this delight in a ruffian’s risks, 
and hopes, and excitements, in which there is not any trace of 
what is called “ poetical justice ?” What would such a sentiment, 
if further developed, tend to produce ¢ Would it not tend to pro- 
duce discontent with plodding industry, an impatience for un- 
wholesome audacities of one sort or another, a leniency towards 
all grandiose forms of crime, and contempt only for the squalid 
kind,—in short, an attitude of mind which excuses all 
that is wicked, if it be also interesting to the morbid imagina- 
tion of persons impatient of drudgery, and which judges crime 
seriously only when it is on a petty scale, and therefore dull? 
And what temper would strike deeper at the root of English 

character than that ? 

But even admitting what seems to me almost certainly un- 
true, that the explanation of the whole delusion is an error of 
popular judgment alone, and not a perverted popular wish, I 
do not see that the prospect is much more exhilarating. The 
error, whatever be its source, is obviously contagious. It will 
not stop short at panegyrics on Dr. Kenealy and subscriptions to 
the Englishman, but will go on to fayour the indictments against 
a Bench which is so unanimous in rejecting the popular conclu- 
sion. Now that means, and with the political power distributed 
as it now is, must mean, a very speedy agitation for Judges 
who are not independent of such popular sentiments, very pro- 
bably for institutions in general which shall no longer stand 
above the tide of popular opinion, but shall sway to and fro 
with it. The more definitely we refer the delusion to a deli- 
berate error of popular judgment, the more likely it seems 





moral side of it, it is without menace. No doubt the public 
mind of England has always been exceedingly susceptible to 
religious panic, and worse things have been done under the 
spell of that panic than under any other influence. But the 
danger of spasmodic waves of popular passion, under the spell of 
religious feeling, is one danger, and the danger of gross moral per- 
versions of popular judgment, under no such speli, quite another. 
We can appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, in the one 
case; but if Philip sober is as bad as Philip drunk, then there 
18 no such appeal possible. What has induced the people, 
Without any spell of self-interest or passion in them, sud- 


that that error will spread itself in ever - widening 
circles, and result in breaking down all the buttresses against 
popular caprice! Where is the adventurer who will not be 
encouraged by what has happened {—who will not feel that 
the public may be induced to believe almost anything by suf- 
ficient perseverance and adroitness, and who will not be 
disposed to trade on this great suspiciousness of the multitude 
towards all that has been thought permanent in English 
society ? And what can that end in, except a growing estrange- 
ment between the people and honest political intelligence, and 
the lapse of politics into hands which will make political 





denly to reject the judgment of English Judges as utterly 


struggle a coarse and repulsive affair, from which all pure, to 
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say nothing of fastidious, minds will shrink? Hitherto politics 
have been the one sphere in which the practical mind of the 


evidence,—evidence, say, supposed to be elicited before the 
Foreign Loans Committee,—that all the borrowing States have 


country has found a disinterested elevation, and that without any | been stealing from us good English money, and so increasing our 


divorce from its usual sober and practical habits. In America, | 
| 


politics have long been regarded as too unclean to answer such 
a purpose, and if we are ever to have agitations against the 


| 


taxes? It would be quite as reasonable to accept such a con 
clusion as springing out of the evidence taken before the Fore} : 
Loans Committee, as it is to accept the conclusion drawn by the 


irremovable Judges, and for tribunals and legislatures which | multitudes who believe in Dr. Kenealy from the Orton ria]. 


shall be more ready than our present ones to reflect the im- 
mediate whims of the people, the sphere of English politics will | 


soon be as little adapted to kindle noble ambitions and to exer- | 


American politics has long been. 
It may be supposed that in drawing so large an inference 


from so isolated a delusion as this concerning the claims of | 
Arthur Orton, too little allowance is made for the moral | counsellor. 


anomalies and the exceptional freaks which are almost as sure to 


mark national as individual lives. But a movement which has | 
‘which implies that all respect for professional integrit 


gained ground steadily for two years, and which, being, as 
this is, entirely without connection with any strong vein of | 
popular conviction, has, nevertheless, defied all the traditional 
respect for the venerable character of our judicial institutions, 
and the sagacity of our popular House, cannot be regarded 
as a mere anomaly or a freak, Besides, though it exagge- 
rates all the worst political symptoms which we have 
drawn from other classes of political phenomena, it points in 
the same direction. Everywhere there are signs that the re- 
spect for great national institutions, for central as distinguished 


cise the thinking power of sagacious men, as the sphere ad 





from local ideas, is diminishing, and that minute local notoriety | 
has far more influence in rendering, for instance, a candidate | 
for Parliament popular, than a great national fame. LEvery- | 
where the self-sufficiency of popular opinion is increasing, and 
the sources of political favour and disfavour are rapidly 
becoming pettier and pettier. Everywhere the difficulty of 
organising opinion is growing,—the residuum, aided by the 
ballot, realising more and more clearly that there is no true 
responsibility for political opinion at all, and that an 
arbitrary inclination to accord support is at least no worse, if 
not a better, excuse for determining a secret vote, than a reason 
for thinking that that support will result in public benefit. 
All the signs of the times go to show that the people believe 
less and less that they have anything to learn from their political 
leaders, and indeed hold that those leaders are much rather their 
own instruments than their sagacious and respected advisers, 
There is hardly a great constituency anywhere where a great 
statesman can, by reason of his eminence, secure his election 
against a local magnate. Mr. Gladstone gets postponed to a 
Greenwich distiller, and eminent lawyers and thinkers who have 
not the good chance to be local celebrities cannot get sae 
stituencies at all. Naturally, in such a state of the public 
mind, the deliberate decision of three of the most eminent 
Judges in the land, commands none of the respect which it 
would formerly have commanded. Local conceit thinks that 
its own private bias is just as’ good a test of innocence or guilt 
as the trained intellect of men who have carefully sifted every 
fragment of evidence bearing on the question of innocence or 
guilt, and so it happens that the laborious investigations of 
months, and even years, goes for nothing, when once the 
people are assured, as Dr. Kenealy assures them, that the 
honourable instincts of the million cannot be misled. If that 
arbitrary self-confidence of uninstructed local “sentiment” or 
opinion gains ground as fast through the next thirty years as it 
has through the last, there will be again reason to fear that 
something like the old ostracism may be introduced, as a legiti- 
mate expression of public irritation against unpopular persons of 
eminence. Indeed the guilt or innocence of important criminals 
may then be determined by pleébiscites. 

But to return to the character of the prevailing popular 
delusion. Arthur Orton, without the smallest pretence of 
respectability of any kind, unless the claim to be a baronet’s 
son constitutes a pretence of respectability, has succeeded, in 
spite of the deliberately hostile judgment of a most laborious 
special jury, of the Bar, of the central and provincial Press, 
and of the House of Commons, by the help of a little knot 
of men: of whom Dr. Kenealy is the chief, in persuading 
hundreds of thousands, and perhaps millions of persons, that 
three most eminent Judges are unfit for their position, and 
mere judicial miscreants. Now, whether that be due to the 
crass ignorance, or to the false sentiment, or to the flattered 
conceit of the people, surely it is one of the most threaten- 
ing auguries for those national destinies which we 
heve so recently confided entirely to the very persons 








o such perversions of judgment. What is there 
to mievent the 
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country being persuaded on equally good | 
1 3 g 


and all that would be wanted for the purpose would bs 
that some one whom the people are disposed to believe 
should tell them that that is the result of the evidence 
about the various foreign loans. If that be so, it is dim. 
cult to gauge in any way the magnitude of the evils which 
may not come of a popular authority which, though it needs 
to be skilfully prompted, asks for no counsel and trusts no 
A sentimental popular sympathy with grandiose 
ruffians is a very bad explanation of the delusion; but ] 
am not sure whether a genuine perversion of judgment, 


and capacity is exhausted, is not a worse explanation of 
it. Look at it which way you will, it seems to pro- 
mise for England a period of mean and capricious politics, in 
which the least scrupulous men will come to the top and the 
most scrupulous and most eminent will be cowed and silenced 
—in which either the House of Commons will lose contro] of 
the wild whims of the people, or the wild whims of the people 
will gain control of the House of Commons ;—and which of 
these alternatives is the worst, it is hard to say. 





MR. HAWKINS ON ELECTION PETITIONS. 


IYNHE evidence of Mr. Hawkins before the Committee on 

Election Petitions is of exceptional interest, because he 
is the first witness who has approached the subject from the 
Judges’ point of view. As everybody knows, Mr. Disraeli’s 
Act, the first honest Act ever passed to put down Bribery at 
elections, is in danger of failing because it is too successful, 
The Judges, unprotected by juries, have construed it so rigidly 
that nobody’s seat is safe. It is broadly alleged that there is 
not a Member in the House sitting for a contested seat who 
could not be unseated, and the allegation is very nearly true, 
Under one or another decision, anything is bribery, and any 
man can make himself an agent. One particular illegality, 
the payment for the conveyance of voters, which is prohibited 
in boroughs, however large they may be, is, it is believed, 
committed in every borough election in England without ex- 
ception, and can, when all other means fail, be proved at the 
petitioner’s discretion. The gift of a few coals, or a right to 
kill rabbits, or a breakfast of bread and butter is bribery, and 


| bribery even if the candidate never authorised it, never heard 


of it, and never paid or intends to pay for the benefaction. 
Any officious person may out of zeal, or party feeling, or even 
personal malice, treat a few electors and obtain their promises, 
and then if he presents himself in the candidate’s Committee- 
room, presents his list, and has it received, he becomes at once, 
as Mr. Hawkins showed, a constructive agent. As everybody is 
more or less zealous at election-time, as every zealous canvasser 
is inclined to conciliate electors, and as every “ householder” 
of the lower class retains the old English ideas about hospi- 
tality, an enormous number of elections are liable to be vitiated, 
and the very first object of the Act is missed at once. It was 
intended to prevent rich men from buying seats, and it prac- 
tically makes seats a monopoly of rich men. It is so easy 
to lodge a petition, and a petition is so certain to succeed, 
that every candidate feels himself liable to be called on to pay 
a fine which is rarely, when all the bills are settled, and he is 
free to take his seat, found to be much less than five thousand 
pounds, very little of which is ever returned to him by sub. 
scription. He cannot avoid this danger by any act of his own, 
by any declaration, or by any refusal to pay, and he cannot, of 
course, confess guilt by resigning without a trial,and he there- 
fore pays, and if rich, bears his grievance as good-humouredly 
as he can; or if poor, gives up the seat, as Hastings was some 
time since given up by a most eligible Member. The evil con- 
sequences of this state of things are twofold,—the candidate 
who is the true choice of the town is constantly unseated, as, 
for example, Mr. Tillett, one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee was two years ago, for Norwich ; and no one not rich 
enough to waste thousands, or demagogue enough to promise 
anything, can venture to stand for a great borough, while the 
whole scheme of anti-bribery legislation becomes discredited. 
Candidates are unseated for such slight things, that people feel 
that it would be almost as reasonable to unseat them for 


patting electors’ babies’ cheeks, 
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A great many suggestions have been offered for the improve- 


ment of the Act, but unfortunately they have all been based 
upon one idea, that of allowing the Judges more liberty in 
deciding both upon the bearing of the evidence and the meaning 
of the law. Mr. Tillett, in particular, who has very great ex- 
perience of all kinds in election matters, is anxious, if we under- 
stand him, to authorise the Judge to pass over trumpery cases 
of corruption, committed by officious bystanders, to allow him 
to decide who is and is not an agent pretty much by his own 
conscience and intelligence, and to give him a wide discretion 
in reporting candidates to the House for permanent disqualifica- 
tion. He would, in fact, qualify the Bribery law, as the perjury 
law is qualified, by insisting that the offence proved should be 
one material to the issue. Those suggestions meet part of the 
case—* hard” instances like Mr, Praed’s—but we question if, 
when Mr. Tillett is not smarting under provoking and unde- 
served misfortune, they will approve themselves to so ex- 
perienced a man. It will not do to entrust Judges with so vast 
a political power. They are too much criticised already; we 
have Ireland to think of as well as England ; and we have re- 
cently had melancholy proof how liable the new electors are 
to gusts of groundless suspicion. The Judges in England at 
all events, can be fully trusted, their only probable bias being 
the natural unwillingness of educated men to deprive the House 
of Commons of its ornaments; but in times of excitement the 
mob, if it finds its friends frequently defeated, will unquestion- 
ably listen to any one who tells them that Mr. Justice Upright, 
though avowedly a Liberal, holds in his heart very anti-demo- 
cratic opinions, and once, twenty years ago, made a speech 
resisting the concession of the franchise tothe residuum. This, 
we feel convinced, is a real danger in Ireland, and may at any 
moment develop into a real danger in England; and that all 
the more rapidly because, though the Judges are painfully 
impartial, nothing divides them so completely in opinion as 
election practice. Already the decisions conflict till precedent 
is becoming worthless. One Judge holds that he must con- 
strue the Act literally; another, that he must attend to its 
general meaning; a third, that he must be guided by the in- 
tention of the Legislature when it passed. One group of Judges are 
severe on “ nursing,” ¢.¢., systematic conciliation of electors when 
elections are not at hand ; and another group think that “ nursing” 
is only another name for the usual and commendable kindliness 
of rich neighbours. One man is beaten because a supporter 
gives a treat of buns and tea, and another is let off though 
he underlets his cottages to his friends, These differences, 
which are unavoidable while Judges are not turned out by 
machinery, would be exaggerated by additional responsibilities, 
until we should have the spectacle of kindly Judges rejecting 
evidence which Rhadamanthine Judges would accept, and a 
man sent back to Parliament for Collierton who at Steel- 
borough would have been disqualified for seven years. No 
system of that kind could endure, even if the resulting criti- 
cism did not destroy the independence of the Bench, and relief 
must be sought therefore either in a stricter definition of bribery, 
or in some further protection to the Judges from their exces- 
sive responsibility. The former scheme is, we fear, impracti- 
cable. We cannot, in a community like this, where electors 
are sometimes amenable to the persuasion of a pot of beer 
each, and where “ treating” exercises such a lamentable, and we 
confess, to us unintelligible, influence—unless, indeed, the 
elector thinks that the man with whom he has dined is 
entitled to his kindness in return—fix a limit below which 
bribery shall not be recognised. If a candidate gives an 
elector a half-crown to vote, he ought to be turned out, just as 
he ought if he gave him a hundred pounds, and two shillings 
will buy gin enough to make a toper drunk. Nor can we 


had or had not employed a popular canvasser would be to 
revive all the scandals that attended election petitions in the days 
before Reform, when quarter was neither given nor asked, and 
men could tell from the composition of the Election Committee 
what its judgment would be. We respect juries very much, 
and constantly wonder at the accuracy of their decisions, but 
imagine a jury-trial of an election petition in Stroud! The 
jurymen would claw one another. Therefore we welcome as a 
relief Mr, Hawkins’s suggestion that the Election Judges should 
be assisted by Assessors, two men of character and position, 
preferentially Members of the House of Commons, who, if they 
agreed, should decide finally on the facts, leaving to the Judge 
only the interpretation and the execution of the law. Such 
men would not be carried away by prejudice, would not be 
exposed to so much criticism, and would not, if by chance sus- 
pected, involve in that suspicion the last of the really strong 
and trusted institutions of the land. They would relieve the 
Judge, who would then be enabled without odium to transfer 
to officious bribers, not authorised by the candidate, the whole 
or any reasonable proportion of the costs of the trial, a lesson 
of which political busy-bodies, in the medium boroughs more 
particularly, stand grievously in need. They have already 
ruined the public confidence in one of the best and most 
thorough-going Acts ever passed by the British Legislature. 
One other proposal strikes us as a little doubtful. It is sug- 
gested that all election trials should be held in London. That 
would be inevitable, if the House of Commons intended to trust 
the validity of its elections to a jury taken at random, but we 
are not quite sure that pending that mistake the centralisation 
of such trials would be expedient. It is true the transfer would 
tend to render the proceedings of the trial, which are now said 
to be discreditable, the noise and confusion being as great as in 
a horse fair, somewhat more decorous and formal, and no doubt 
the heated local atmosphere tends to generate malice ; but on 
the other hand, the change, by increasing the charge for main- 
tenance of witnesses, would tend to increase an expenditure 
already so great as to be politically injurious, no man who can- 
not risk five thousand pounds being now safe in fighting an 
election; and it must, one would think, diminish the trust- 
worthiness of the majority of the witnesses. Even now the lying 
is terrible, as bad, says one witness, as in any horse case, and if 
relieved of the control exercised by their townsmen’s eyes, the 
witnesses would, we fear, give free rein to their imaginations, 
We do not exactly see why order should not be kept, as in any 
other assize trial, and as Mr. Hawkins admits that the Judge is 
treated respectfully, suspect that this complaint comes rather 
from the Bar. The main point, however, is the expense with 
which the candidate can be weighted by assailants who, even 
if defeated—which is nearly impossible—-can always protect 
themselves by guaranteed subscriptions. The petitioners need 
not move unless they have evidence, whereas the candidate 





must defend, whether he have evidence or not. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
ITE revival of ** The Merchant of Venice” atthe Prince of Wales’s 


Theatre, in spite of one very glaring and vexatious fault,— 
a fault of the first magnitude,—is one calculated to give a great deal 








of pleasure to English theatre-goers. In the first place, it brings 
Shakespeare’s rich and careless genius before us with a sort of vivid- 
ness that no reading of his plays can ensure. ‘The three monstrous 
improbabilities of the plot, two of them at least moral impossi- 
bilities,—we refer of course to the consent of a shrewd Venctian 
merchant to give a bond for a pound of flesh to the personal enemy 
whom he had most often insulted,—the extraordinary device of 
taking a foreign barrister’s legal opinion as the judgment of a 








very greatly relax the law of Agency. After all, the man 
whom you accept as your canvasser is your canvasser, and to 
limit the function of canvasser to those who are paid would 
very soon offer a loop-hole for every kind of corruption. Who 
paid Fox’s Duchess of Devonshire? How much does the Peeress 
who is worshipped in the town at her gates, and who can 
return her own Member, get a day for electioneering? Is the 
candidate’s wife to be considered an unpaid agent? The 
only sound mode of relaxation is to allow the Court to treat 
some of the evidence as immaterial, and this cannot be done 
if the decision on the facts is to be left to the Judge alone. 
He would be distrusted for such a course even more than for 
a loose interpretation of law. There must be a jury of some 
kind, and it is obvious that no ordinary jury could be trusted 
with such a power. Twelve men can, as a rule, be trusted to 
say whether a man stole a spoon or murdered his wife, or 
not; but to trust them to decide whether a popular candidate 








Venetian Court of law,—and the mad freak of Portia’s father in 
making her promise her hand and wealth to the man who should 
guess that her portrait was contained in the leaden casket, and not 
in the golden or the silver one,—a guess easy enough to any shrewd 
adventurer, who had the very moderate sagacity to reflect that 
the conventional moralist always insists on the deceitfulness of 
outside glitter,—these three gross extravagances of the plot, we 
say, certainly heighten instead of diminishing the charm of the 
play, by adding to the freedom and ease with which occa- 
sions are provided for the display of the passion of re- 
venge, revenge gloating over its hopes, and revenge suddenly 
defrauded of its prey, and by giving ready and large oppor- 
tunities for contrasting the generous chivalry of friendship 
and of love, in the case of Antonio and of Portia, with the 
malignant tenacity of Shylock’s vindictiveness. Recklessness in 
the invention or treatment of incident, if accompanied, as it is 
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in Shakespeare, with consummate skill in the delineation of char- 
acter, unquestionably adds to the largeness and directness of the 
effects. What can be better adapted for the purpose of delineat- 
ing crafty and cruel vindictiveness than a straightforward bargain 
to cut a pound of flesh from the neighbourhood of a man’s heart 
if a bond be not paid on the proper day? What can give more 
scope to the delineation of the keen and chivalrous woman’s wit 
of Portia, than the calm assumption that by borrowing the dis- 
guise of a famous doctor of laws she could gain the opportunity 
both of splitting hairs like the lawyers and of deciding, with the 
authority of a Venetian Judge, on the literal interpretation of an 
impossible bond, and also, unlike the lawyers, of displaying some- 
thing more than a just anxiety to secure the victim of her 
ingenuity a way of escape out of the toils she was drawing 
round him, if only he were not too cruelly bent on ven- 
geance to avail himself of it? And what could give larger 
scope for the portraiture of a lively woman’s hopes and fears 
as to her own fate, than the device of compelling every one of her 
suitors to select among the three caskets that which he thought 
most likely to contain her own likeness? Of course, Shake- 
speare did not invent, but borrowed all these fanciful incidents; 
but by borrowing them he showed how greatly he preferred these | 
wide-opened doors for dramatic action and expression,—these sim- | 
ple and conspicuous opportunities for the delineation of character | 
and passion,—to those finer and more artistically-contrived occa- 
sions which would, as judged by experience, be infinitely more 
natural. Whether the incident were probable or not, Shakespeare 
cared little or nothing, so long as it gave him an ample stage for | 
painting man and woman as he knew them. No civilised State in the | 
world ever permitted a man to contract to allow his own murder | 
in case he failed to meet his pecuniary engagements, or would have | 
entertained for an instant the notion of legally empowering a 
private citizen to wrench its own prerogative of capital punish- | 
ment out of its own hands. And probably nobody knew this | 
better than Shakespeare. But he evidently regarded incident, in | 
the character mainly of a large framework for the apt delineation 
of passion and character. There is not one of Shakespeare’s plays 
which shows this habit of his of indulging freely and most suc- 
cessfully in the use of improbable, not to say impossible incident, 
as impressively as ‘* The Merchant of Venice.” 
The great blot on the play as it is brought out at the Prince of | 
Wales’s Theatre every critic has perceived at once. Mr. Coghlan | 
probably had a fancy that he could represent better than most actors 
have done, the depressed, crafty, and down-trodden servility of Shy- 
lock’s nature, though he had not the physique adequately to repre- 
sent, scarcely even to attempt the representation of, his blood- 
thirsty passion. But the truth is that the one quality requires the | 
other to bring it out. The servility is nothing without the hidden 
fire, and the absence of that devouring flame makes the servility 
almost unreal, Only in one scene does Mr. Coghlan give us any 
approach to satisfaction, and that is where he wishes to see Jessica | 
dead at his feet with the jewels: in her ear; but there is more 
need for passion where there is vastly less expression of it, and 
in the trial scene the want of passion is quite oppressive ; the 
audience hardly feels that any kind of crisis is imminent; the | 
whole affair is utterly flat. Mr. Coghlan quite forgets that in the | 
trial scene Shylock is risking everything, and knows that he is | 
risking everything, for his revenge. Indeed, as we conceive it, the 
leading idea of the play is perhaps this, that every genuine passion, | 
bad or good, will risk great things to secure its ownend. Shylock 
not only sacrifices all claim for interest on his money in the hope of 
securing his revenge, but in the trial scene refuses repeatedly 
double, treble, quadruple the sum named in the bond, and in} 
addition ignores the gravely expressed displeasure of the Doge, | 
rather than give up his claim on the pound of flesh. In the same 
sense, Antonio’s commercial splendour is made to consist in his | 
great and various risks, and his devotion to his friend is measured | 
by his eagerness to risk his life to Shylock, rather than not serve 
him, Bassanio, again, wins his wife by regarding the inscription 
on the leaden casket ** Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
he hath,” as the expression of the spirit in which a great prize 
can alone be won. Again, Portia, in spite of her love, and 
though she reminds herself that she might, if she would, teach 
Sassanio how to choose aright, yet deliberately runs the risk—to 
her a fearful one—of his choosing wrong, rather than make her- 
self, as she thinks, unworthy of the man she loves. And after- | 
wards, in the clever and audacious plot for cutting by her own 
wit the knot which threatens the life of her husband's friend, she | 
risks much of shame and failure in the enthusiasm of her confidence | 
in herself and her love for him. The motto of the play might be | 
‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,” but Mr. Coghlan gives us| 








CREaCEEgrr:-. 
no sense at all of the magnitude of the risk which Shylock 
is consciously running for the sake of his revenge, in that trial 
scene in which he explains how much a man will sacrifice to orat; 
his whim, and that it is a whim of his to loathe Antonio, which he 
will risk any loss to gratify. Shylock is a gambler, and a cop. 
scious gambler from the first,—revenge being the stake for which 
he gambles, But the fierce excitement of the gambling spirit 
Mr. Coghlan never seems to have the least dream of. He 
renders the paternal rage and grief, and even the agony of the 
Jew’s avarice, far better; but his excitement in awaiting the one 
throw of fortune’s die on which he has risked all the passion 
of his character, Mr. Coghlan renders with almost ineffable 
feebleness. 

There is no fault of the kind in Miss Ellen Terry's Portia, No 
finer bit of by-play than her rendering of her suspense while the 
two unwelcome, and the one welcome, suitors make their choice, 
has been seen on the English stage for many years back. She ig 
risking in the last of these ventures not merely unhappiness, but 
shame, for she has lavished on Bassanio the assurance of her love, 
before she lets him try his fortune; and so the venture is all the 
greater, and her tenacity in going through with it is almost on a leye] 
with the Jew’s when he risks everything for his revenge. Andno one 
can fail to be sensible of the quiver of her whole nature as the test 
proceeds, and one is made to feel that were not her mind so keenand 
vigorous, the tension of the moment would be too much for her, 


| Yet, owing to Mr. Coghlan’s failure, the vivid contrast between the 
| great venture of the good heart, and the great venture of the bad 


heart, of the play, is not brought out. Indeed, the only feeble bit 


‘in Miss Ellen Terry's acting is her very calm and expository de- 


clamation of the speech addressed to Shylock, beginning, ‘The 
quality of mercy is not strained.” Instead of making that a passion- 


| ate appeal, she makes it a didactic analysis, and thereby the repre- 


sentation loses one more chance of bringing out the contrast to 
which we have referred. But this is the only fault of Miss Ellen 
Terry’s Portia. Bassanio is feebly acted, and we feel the anxiety 
of his risk least of all, or if not least of all, far less than that of 
the Prince of Morocco, whose bold bearing, and rather too self- 
confident choice, are finely given by Mr. Bancroft. 

One admirable feature in the play is the wonderfully good comic 
acting of Mr. Wood in the part of Launcelot Gobbo. We take 
it that the conscious or unconscious purpose of this splendid 
bit of Shakespearian humour is to present a foil to the 
eager and adventurous passions portrayed in the play. And 


| certainly it is impossible to give the irrestrainable high spirits 


and the free nonsensical rattle of Launcelot Gobbo more perfectly 
than it is given by Mr. Wood. There is not asign of effort in the 
part. Allis genuine, irrepressible high spirits, as superior to the 
forced humour of the laborious actor who cuts jokes under the 
name of Gratiano, as is Miss Addison’s Nerissa to Miss A. 
Wilton’s wretched Jessica, or Mr. Archer’s Antonio to Mr. 
Standing’s rather vulgar and fast Lorenzo. 

Thus, in spite of the very great blot on the play which Mr. 
Coghlan’s tame Shylock certainly involves, ‘‘The Merchant 
of Venice” as acted at the Prince of Wales's gives the audience 
a great deal of pure pleasure. The scenery, indeed, is perfect, and 
Portia’s dresses give us positively a new vision of the capabilities 
of dress. And though scenery and costume can do nothing without 
good acting to fill the mind of the audience, it can do a good deal 
to console us for one or two great failures, while there remains 80 


| striking and delicate a piece of acting as Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia 


to fascinate and interest the audience. 





INSTINCTIVE EVIDENCE. 
HIS Orton delusion is psychologically so curious, that almost 
any hint which may serve to explain it becomes interesting, 
and a reporter of the Daily News supplies one. He has visited 


| Prittlewell, and discovered that the now famous petition from that 
dreary parish had been got up by a local grocer, who had been a 


ploughman, and who, when asked the grounds of his firm faith 
in Sir Roger, first answered, on the quod omnibus principle, that 


| fourteen hundred had signed it, and it “ was’nt likely the whole 


fourteen hundred of us could be wrong,” and then fell back on 
his final proof :—‘‘ ‘Now,’ said Mr. Howard, evidently by way of 
clinching the argument, ‘let me ask you one question,—Are you 
a father of a family?’ I replied that I was. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘what would you think if your wife was to say, «That's my 
child,” and somebody was to say, ‘‘ No, he’s not?”’ ‘The question 
being put in this simple form, I was compelled to admit that I 
should attach considerable importance to my wife’s opinion in 4 
matter of that kind, and hence I am afraid that I left Mr. 
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der the impression that if I had had any linger- 
of the accuracy of his views on the subject, he 
d for ever removed them from my mind.” The 
worthy grocer evidently believed that he had produced an 
irrefragable argument, before which his interlocutor must perforce 
retire—as he did—knowing well the usclessness of fighting any 
sentimental superstition resting on the observation of ages; and 
his belief is shared, we suspect, by a majority of his countrymen. 
Whenever 4 reasonable Tichbornite—we mean a 'Tichbornite who 
intends to be reasonable—is pressed to his last defences, he in- 
yariably cries out in an exulting manner, ‘‘ Would not a mother 
know her child?” and feels as triumphant as an Evangelical minis- 
ter when, being clearly in the wrong, he has produced a text from 
the Old Testament apparently on his side. Ie appeals, in fact, 
to evidence beyond reason, to inspired evidence, to an instinct 
which, as he thinks, nature has implanted in every mother’s heart, 
and which enables her, in spite of years, of physical alterations, 
and of evidence to the contrary, to recognise her offspring. This 
instinct is in no way a result of reason, of acquaintance, or of 
that general body of impressions which occasionally carry convic- 
tion we cannot tell why—as, for instance, they occasionally tell 
us, or seem to tell us, of the presence of an enemy, or less fre- 
quently, of one sure to be a friend—but is a causeless natural 
emotion, or rather, an emotion caused by a special relation- 
ship, and therefore a special physical affinity. This impression 
is so widely spread, is so nearly universal—for example, it is 
the basis of the Judgment of Solomon, that queer bit of savage 
autocratic recklessness so celebrated in all lands—that it is 
worth examining for a moment what is the evidence, apart from 
the Tichborne case, that a mother would know her son at all more 
easily than any other person equally familiar with the object ? 
We should say, none at all, were we not aware that the con- 
ditions of the question as we have put them are just a little 
unfair. No one except in a few instances a foster-mother can 
have quite the same degree of acquaintance with a child as its 
mother has. No other relation covers quite so much time, or 
produces such minute attention, or quickens the memory—most 
variable of all mental faculties—to such perennial clearness. 
Be memory what it may, affection stimulates it even more than 
hate. No other, moreover, supplies to the memory so many 
accidental aids. A foster-mother would remember the trick of her 
nursling’s smile, the expression of his eyes—a nearly unchanging 
feature—the turn of his limbs when in repose, little gestures, 
small failures of physical response—for instance, some children 
never indicate physically that they are attending, while others 
always do—but even she would miss some traits that the mother 
would perceive, traits depending on likenesses to the father, to 
the maternal grandmother, to brothers or sisters, to all manner 
of relatives, whose external features and ways the mother knows 
in a way the foster-mother, except under most unusual circum- 
stances, cannot do. The laws of reminiscence, as distinguished 


Howard un 
ing doubts 
had once an 


from memory, have never been studied with sufficient care; but 


clearly there are unconscious reminiscences which may influence a 
mother whose experience, as regards her child’s ancestors, is so 
separate, very strongly. We may even go a step further, into 


a region so little explored that anything said about it must be | 


somewhat cloudy and mystical, and allow that a mother may have 
an advantage in recognising a child that is shared by the father 
alone, and then in an inferior degree. 


mother may perceive, when no one else can, features or transient ex- 
pressions of feature which recall her own, or more frequently which 
are what—with the strange memory people have for themselves, a 
memory so luminous and yet so inaccurate—she recognises her- 
self formerly to have been. 
she is not deceiving the world, or deluded by a sovereign desire, 
if she has had time enough of her child’s company to see its limbs 
set and assume the tone, so to speak, that they will retain through 
life, these aids make her testimony almost invaluable ; but these 
aids are merely aids to an excited memory, which may, never- 
theless, be deceived. The memory forgets nothing, though it 
appears to forget, and in the mother the photographic plate is 
more readily quickened to reveal what it retains. Of the infalli- 
ble test, which is apart from memory, which needs no companion- 
ship, which is independent of evidence, of sight, of hearing, of 
touch, in which the populace believe with the faith that ballad- 
mongers and novelists have found so convenient, and therefore have 
80 developed, there is no proof whatever, no evidence that relation- 
ship however near has a revealing force of itsown. ‘The armoured 
son strikes the armoured father down in battle with no super- 
natural thrill. The positive proof of the negative proposition is | 





Every child must bear, , 
visibly or invisibly, some physical relation to its mother, and the | 


| get. 
‘ recognising, or at all events continuing to recognise, a rash im- 


| of course difficult, but we believe that in workhouses mistakes 
are not unknown; that in lying-in hospitals precautions are 
needful to identify babies, that in the old days of the Foundling 
Hospital most painful failures of identification were recorded, 
that some of the thousand stories of changed children are indubi- 
tably true. About children parted from the mother at an early 
age, but not in babyhood—as, for instance, the children of Anglo- 
Indians—there is a good deal of evidence, and we believe it is to 
this effect :—When the child retains its early characteristics, or is 
very like the father, the mother knows it at once; but when the 
characteristics have altered—when, as constantly happens, the 
child, who in babyhood had the traits of a fair-haired ancestor, 
in youth assumes those of a darker progenitor, the mother is 
as much at sea as anybody else, and rather more so, because her 
remembrance being the remembrance of a little child and not of a 
grown youngster or half-formed woman, is leading her astray. The 
storge does not help her a bit, any more than it helps, or appears 
to help—for, of course, all human knowledge on that point 
is imperfect—any inferior animal. Child and parent learn 
to recognise each other gradually, and unfortunately, if the 
separation has been long, judge each other like third persons, 
though with the additional keenness, it may be of sympathy, it 
may be of criticism, natural to their close intimacy. Natural 
affection counts for much in smoothing away all difficulties, in 
reconciling, as it were, each to each; but it counts for nothing, ex- 
cept in so far as it quickens memory, in helping recognition. 
Solomon’s Judgment did not test relationship—the true mother 
being supposed to have known her babe—but only comparative 
affection. It is memory which is at work, not instinct, and 
the consensus of the human race to the contrary, even were it 
perfect, as it is not, as witness the Greek legend of (Edipus 
and his mother Jocasta, would only be another proof of the 
errors into which humanity falls from insisting on imagining, 
instead of discovering, a cause for a frequent effect. No illusion 
is so incurable or so long-lived as one which is based on im- 
perfect physiology, yet gratifies either the conscience or the heart. 
| While, however, we should question greatly the revealing 
power of affinity even in the case of mother and child, and deny 
it altogether in that of slightly more distant relatives, we feel 
greatly less confident as to that of mental association, and should 
be apt to suspect the good faith either of mother or of wife who 
| recognised an impostor. Where the mother has brought up the 
| child, or the wife lived long with the husband, there must be 
| acquired some knowledge of individualisms of character which 
one would think it impossible to forget. The persistent belief of 
| most people that character can change, whereas it can only alter 
by development—that is, either by growth or decay—blinds the 
judgment of all a little, and none but the most intimate have ever 
sufficient grounds for certainty. They see so little of the latent 
| character, that if it suddenly comes to the front they may alto- 
gether be deceived. But the wife or mother, time being granted, 
and the habit of attention natural to the relation, must see so 
much of the truth, of the nuances of mental action, of the current 
of the character—that which leads us to know what a man 
will do when he spills a hot cup of tea over his legs—that it is 
difficult to imagine a complete forgetfulness, or at all events an 
absence of occasional violent suspicion. There are tricks in a 
man’s character, as in his gait and gesture, capacities of being 
pleased, forms of irritability, ways of judging cases before him, 
which it must be very difficult for any one once intimate with him, 
and provoked every day to speculation on him, completely to for- 
Penelope, one would think, would have had a difficulty in 








postor, however like her many-counselled lord. It is hard for the 


If the mother has a fair chance, if cultivated to believe that all such peculiarities could be forgotten, 


‘and a gentle man mistaken for a violent one, or a brave man fora 


timid one—the converse of this is easy, as a brave man may lose 
his nerve—or a quick man for a slow one; but still such things 
have occurred, and we suspect analysts have little conception 
of the feebleness with which many minds observe, or of the 
evanescent character of the impressions which the majority retain. 
They are like artists, who cannot understand mistakes as to 
identity, when the impression of the right man’s personality is 
printed so clearly on their own brains. A certain degree of the 
faculty of concentration is necessary for certainty as to the 
identity even of friends, but where that is present, and an im- 
postor recognised by wife or mother, we should always at heart 
suspect either an overturned brain, or a diseased imagination, or 
an inclination to believe so strong that the will compresses the 
intellect, and keeps it, as it often does, from exercising itself as 
it would, 
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THE PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. 
HE article on the above subject in this month’s Fraser, which 
may be safely ascribed to the pen of Mr. Carlyle, will, we 
believe, be most justly apprehended if regarded as a piece of 
special pleading, disguised or concealed to some extent by asso- 
ciation with a variety of more or less eloquent, entertaining, and 
interesting matter, and often not a little wayward, loose, and 
inaccurate, in support of the opinion to which he committed him- 
self last year, when he wrote under an engraving of Lord Somer- 
ville’s so-called portrait of Knox, ‘‘The one picture I ever could 
believe to be a likeness of Knox—February, 1874;” had it photo- 
graphed, and sent copies to various persons in Scotland and also 
in England; and which, we understand, Mr. David Laing, of 
Edinburgh, and other authorities there, entirely repudiated, 
asserting it to be the likeness of some unknown individual a 
hundred years after Knox’s time. 

The writer seeks to prove, first, that Beza’s somewhat wooden 
portrait of Knox is quite untrustworthy, for which purpose it is 
necessary to discredit Beza’s knowledge of Knox; next, that the 
Somerville portrait is a copy of an older picture, which would 
make it more probable that it may be a portrait of Knox, 
though it would not tend to show that it is. In the first 
place, the treatment accorded to Beza and his Icon of Knox is, to 
use a mild expression, rather ungracious, Beza being even repre- 
sented as a man whom Knox might have deemed unworthy of his 
acquaintance. Now, it is true that Beza, whena young man, did 
publish, in a small thin volume dedicated to his distinguished 
preceptor, Melchior Wolmar, amongst a number of other things, 
and all in Latin, some rather free verses (as had also been done 
by his friend George Buchanan, who is in this respect compared 
with Beza by his erudite biographer, Dr. Irving); but years 
before Knox went to the Continent, Beza had repented of that 
proceeding, and had become a zealous and valued ally of the 
Geneva Reformers. While he was Professor of Greck at Lau- 
sanne he gave lectures to the people on the New Testament, and 
in 1556 published his great work, the translation of it into Latin, 
with copious notes ; and this afterwards went through almost innu- 
merable editions, the second and fifth of which were dedicated 
by Beza, in special epistles, to our Queen Elizabeth. In 1559, 
the year in which Knox finally quitted Geneva, Beza moved from 
Lausanne to reside there permanently ; and was the confidential 
friend of Calvin, and also his colleague in the church and in the 
college (being Professor of Theology in the latter), till the death 
of Calvin, just five years later, when he succeeded to all the offices 
which had been held by him, and to a great amount of his influ- 
ence in the Protestant world. So much for the insinuation that 
Beza was not a person whom Knox would be likely to care to 
know. M‘Crie, the painstaking and conscientious biographer of 
Knox, distinctly states that Beza and Knox were personally ac- 
quainted while the latter resided at Geneva; his three, not two, 
several residences there (the first in 1554; the second in 1558, 
after his somewhat unpleasant experiences as minister at Frank- 
furt for about four months each ; the third with his wife and her 
mother from September, 1556, till January, 1559), having ex- 
tended altogether over a period of about three years. And all 
writers about Knox who make any allusion to Beza appear to have 
gone on the same belief. However, the writer in Fraser aims to 
discredit this belief, with a view to discredit the likeness of Knox 
given by Beza in his ‘ Icones,” &c.; and although he introduces, 
at full length, the translation of a letter from Beza to his friend 
Buchanan, he makes no allusion whatever to the two long and 
affectionate letters from Beza to his friend Anoz, of which Mr. 


Laing has given translations in the sixth volume of his ‘* Works | 


of John Knox.” 

The writer has further desired to prove that the change made in 
the portrait of Knox in Goulart’s contemporary translation of Beza’s 
book, was made on the ground that Goulart knew that a wrong 
portrait of Knox had been given by Beza,—and this, though 
the one substituted for it is notoriously not a portrait of Knox, 
but one of Tyndale. To ordinary critics it would appear that here 
was simply a blunder made by lack of editorial care, either in 
Goulart, or more probably in some different person who 
may have superintended the insertion of the portraits. The 


the original author; and his translation is, on the whole, careful 
and good, yet far from being, as the Fraser writer asserts, “correct 
toacomma.” In the dedication alone at least four considerable 
variations occur,—for one thing, the following interesting sentence 
about emblems, ‘‘Sunt auté [by mistake for autem), opinor, sic 
appellata, quod imagines eiusmodi sententiose opere tessellato 
parietibus aut vasis inseri consueuerint,” is entirely omitted and un- 
represented ; Goulart, therefore, is by no means irreproachable 

But to go on to a more important matter, an eloquent friend 
of ours has often said that his mother was a very remarkable 
woman,—she had an astonishing power of imagining a thing 
and then believing it; we wonder what ground there is, ex. 
cept an entirely imaginary one, for the statements at p. 415 in 
Fraser that the mistake in changing and giving a wrong portrait 
of Melchior Wolmar was “an evident misfortune which had be- 
fallen him [Goulart] in the person of his printer,” but that the 
change in the Knox portrait was by “ clear intention on the part 
Goulart,” who has ‘‘ of his own head silently altogether with. 
drawn” the Knox of Beza and put another in its place,—which, it 
is admitted, is still more certainly not Knox than the omitted one, 
By far the most probable conjecture is that Goulart had nothing 
whatever to do with the portraits ; that the reissue of the book, 
with French translation of the letter-press, and the addition of 
the eleven new portraits which had been obtained, was an enter. 
prise of Laon’s, the publisher, and that he arranged with Goulart 
simply for the translation, a kind of work in which we know 
that Goulart was at that very time a most experienced and inde- 
fatigable labourer, as he was also in the production of compila- 
tions and original compositions. In the same year, 1581, in which 
this little achievement of his appeared (to which he did not give 
his name, but only the already quoted initials, ‘‘S. G. S.”), there 
was published, also at Geneva, a much more arduous work by 
him, namely, a “History of Portugal,” in twenty books, trans- 
lated partly from Latin, partly from Portuguese ; and an original 
essay along with it, on the edification and advantages likely to 
accrue from the study of such a subject! And this conjecture of 
ours accounts very simply for the circumstance which the writer 
in Fraser scems rather to wonder at,—that Goulart, in his brief 
‘‘ preface, or rather postscript ” (which, by the way, is placed at 
the very end of the book, and not ‘‘at the end of the Icons, 
and before his translation of the Emblems,” as is so circum- 
stantially stated), makes no allusion to the eleven woodcuts now 
added. Mr. David Laing, in the preliminary remarks to the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Works of John Knox,” published in 1846, gives 
some space to a consideration of the portraits of the Reformer, 
and calls attention to the remarkable circumstance of the substi- 
tution in the French translation of 1581 of a totally different 
portrait (which he was the first to characterise as a likeness of 
Tyndale), instead of the one given by Beza in his ‘Icones” of 
the previous year,—which last he (Mr. Laing) fully believes to be 
a veritable likeness of Knox. And in his quict, reasonable way, he 
thinks this may be explained by supposing that the original 
woodcut had been injured, or lost, or mislaid, and that through 
mistake or carelessness (such as we already know was possible in 
the business) another which happened to be at hand was put in. 
Yet however sensible and probably true this simple supposition may 
be, how common-place, prosaic, and dull it is, when compared 
with the masterly, luxuriant fiction of the writer in Fraser in 
dealing with the same point! 

The Somerville portrait of Knox, which Mr. Carlyle stands by, 
and which is, at least in Holl’s engraving of it, a very fine, re- 
markable, and impressive head, appears to have been entirely 
unknown in Scot!and, entirely unknown to M‘Crie and Mr. 
Laing, the most able and thorough of all the writers about Knox. 
| At least, if these gentlemen did know of it—and we should wonder 
if the engraving of it had never come under Mr. Laing’s searching 
| eye, since it was first published in Knight's “Gallery of Portraits,” 
| in 1836—they must have thought it entirely unworthy of notice 
in connection with Knox, for neither of them makes the least 
allusion to it, although M‘Crie as well as Mr. Laing devoted some 
time and attention to the subject of the portraits of their hero. 
At page 436 in Fraser it is stated that the Somerville picture 
| has been inspected, since it was brought from Ireland last year, by 
| the most distinguished artists and judges of art that could be found 














writer in Fraser desires us to believe that Goulart intended|in London, but very few of them appear to have given any 
to correct Beza’s mistake in giving a wrong portrait of Knox, | producible evidence in support of the idea that it might be a 
but by some miscarriage corrected it wrongly. And for! portrait of Knox. Mr. Tait’s remarks about the head (we shall 
this purpose he is anxious to establish Goulart’s fidelity as a | say nothing now about the dress) may be, and we think are, very 
translator of Beza. Goulart, in his French translation of Beza’s | just ; but he stops short of expressing any belief that the picture 
book, is, in the few lines addressed by him to the reader (“‘S. G.S.” | is a very old one, or a copy of an older one, or that it had any- 
—i.c., Simon Goulart, Senlisien—‘‘au Lecteur”’), most respectful to | thing to do with Knox. As to the statements of Mr. Boehm 
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Sout “ circular cracking ” (whatever the cause and import of such 
cracking may be), and about the head being represented a little over 
the size of nature, on which he seems to found a great deal, it must 
be remarked, in the first place, that the statements cannot be ad- 
mitted as accurate. The present writer has just been to the Kensing- 
ton Museum to examine the picture, and he at least would never 
have thought of describing the cracking as “circular,” for it is not 
cireular, nor like the circular cracking we have often seen in pic- 
tures; nor is the head painted on a scale larger than life ; from the 
bottom of the chin to the crown of the skull-cap—and the cap, of 
course, adds a little—it measures barely 9} inches, and we know 
many living heads whose measurements exceed that. The head of 
one of our most distinguished living naturalists, which we have 
carefully measured, is, in perpendicular height, 9§ inches,—if 
measured merely with callipers is about } of an inch more; and 
another living head which we have measured is 9}% inches in 
perpendicular height. But even if the head had been somewhat 
over the size of nature, it- would have been no trustworthy indica- 
tion that the picture was probably a copy, for portrait-painters 
frequently, even intentionally, make the head a little larger than 
life. Then as to the painter of the supposed original, we happen 
to know the opinions of most of the distinguished artists who 
examined the picture, and they regard it as simply ridiculous that 
any one should find on the face of it any suggestion or justification 
of the idea that it was probably copied from a picture by Francis 
Pourbus the elder ; it would be quite as sensible, and as sure a 
sign of knowledge of the “styles and epochs ” of painting, to say 
it bears evidence on its face that it was probably a copy from a 
picture by Titian, who was alive and diligently at work through- 
out the whole period of Knox’s sojourn in this world. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that we have not heard of a single 
artist whose opinion coincides with that of the eminent sculptor 
on this point. Mr. Merritt, in his note, does not conjecture” 
that the picture is a copy from one by Pourbus (we should be 
much surprised, if he is acquainted with any pictures by 
Pourbus, did he think it to be so), but only from one of the 
time of Pourbus, which is, indeed, nothing more than the label 
he found on the picture virtually, and boldly (!) says,—‘ Portrait 
of John Knox; probably a copy from an old original ;” in other 
words, probably a copy from a picture of the time of Francis 
Pourbus, for if such original was ever done, it must have been in 
his time, seeing that he was living and painting for some twenty 
years before Knox died. 
we suppose that Mr. Merritt was led to think of Pourbus, as some 
before him had been, by remembering or possessing a copy of the 
engraving of Pourbus’s picture of Buchanan, which Knight also 
gave in his ‘* Gallery of Portraits”? and his ‘ Pictorial History of 
England.” We infer that Mr. Merritt did not know the Buchanan 
picture itself, for he only says he believes it is “in the possession 
of the Royal Society,” as is stated on the engraved plate. In 
the second paragraph of his note he has not been fortunate, for 
of records and tradition, in which, we think very properly, lie has 
considerable confidence, there are none at all in favour of the 
Somerville portrait, and they all cumulate in another direction. 
It would appear from the remarks preceding Mr. Merritt's note 


” 


that his opinion had been invited, and no information given him | 


as to the history of the picture or the existence of rival por- 
traits, no hint even that the picture had been lined! We 
rather question the fairness of this, and are very doubtful 
whether any valuable opinion ought to be expected in such 
circumstances, 

We may just add that the faithful inspector's report about the 
book in the picture—which the critics supposed to be a Geneva 
sible of the year 1562—does not scem to have been quite so faith- 
ful as it might have been. We could discover no narrow stripe 
‘of copious, continuous commentary or margin such as he men- 
tions, but only indications of some five or six marginal notes in 
the whole length of the margin, which is separated from the text 
by a rather broad, dark line or border, as may be clearly 
seen in any good impression of the engraving. And it is a 
somewhat untoward circumstance that no similar dark line or 
border is to be found in any of the English Bibles printed at 
Geneva. 

There are, of course, few persons who have the knowledge 
necessary for the formation of a judgment on such a subject as 
the one we have been dealing with, or who will take the trouble 
of acquiring it; and out of the millions in our country—* mostly 
fools,” according to Mr. Carlyle’s celebrated estimate of them—a 
great majority of readers will probably be quite content to take 
the matter on his showing. 





We shall probably be near the truth, if | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—_o——__ 
BISHOP BAINES ON INFALLIBILITY. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—I am sorry to be obliged to make any further claim on your 
space. I shall take care to avoid doing so on any point already 
ruled by you in my favour. But your correspondent “ C.,” 
whose courteous and serious letter is entitled to all my re- 
spect, challenges my opinion on two points. He asks me what I 
have to say as to Mr. Grattan’s statement in 1810 that the Irish 
Catholics had declared in the terms of the Irish Oath of 1793 
that the Papal Infallibility was not an ‘article of faith.” 
Some six times over at least, I do believe, have I dealt in your 
columns with this particular point. I know what the impene- 
trability of invincible ignorance is. I do not wish to accuse your 
correspondent of ordinary ignorance—even of the previous con- 
ditions of a controversy in which it has pleased him at this late 
stage to take a line all his own. But surely I might have hoped 
that the distinction between a generally reccived doctrine and an 
| authoritatively defined dogma,—between a commonly accepted 
public opinion (as Protestants would phrase it) and a binding 
article (in the sense in which Acts of Parliament use the word 
“article,” as, for example, the Thirty-nine Articles of Faith, 
or the Articles of War),—surely this distinction between the 
terms of the proposed English and accepted Irish Catholic Oath 
ought to be obvious enough to your correspondent to excuse me 
from going over again for his edification explanations which I have 
so often given. The case of Bishop Baines is quite another affair. 
Your correspondent asks how can I account for his statement in 
1824, as quoted by Mr. Gladstone, —“ In England or Ireland I do 
not believe that any Catholic maintains the Infallibility of the 
| Pope.” I have simply to say, as to Dr, Baines, that he was a per- 
| son of notoriously peculiar opinions, and, moreover, of a very 
| eccentric and extravagant way of expressing them. ‘The expres- 
| sion quoted was very nearly as absurd in the time of Bishop 
| Milner as it would be in the time of Cardinal Manning. Dr. 
| Baines and Dr. Milner were contemporaries, and Dr. Milner 
|was not only an English Vicar-Apostolic, but was agent 
for the Irish Bishops. Ile had, therefore, peculiar oppor- 
j tunities of knowing the true mind of the Episcopate in 
those days; and he said, with all the publicity and solem- 
nity attaching to a Pastoral (your correspondent will find 
| the passage cited in Dean Philpotts’s letter* proving that 
the English Catholics of 1824 were flagrantly Infallibilist):— 
| There is not a single prelate in England or Ireland who is not 
| firmly resolved to reject the four Articles of the Gallican Church, 
commonly called the Gallican Liberties. We are very far from 
finding fault with the partisans of the Articles, but we think we 
see in these Articles the germ of all the present mischief, and to 
be brief, we are determined not to subscribe to the Articles.” 
Your correspondent speaks at the commencement of his letter of 
| Infallibility in a Gallican sense. He might as well speak of the 
Trinity in a Unitarian sense. The whole controversy of Ultra- 
|montane against Gallican, at last happily closed, with the pious 
and joyous consent of all Churches—of none more than the 
Gallican—has for nearly two centuries revolved round the fourth 
Gallican Article, “That the decisions of the Pope on points of 
faith are not infallible, unless they be attended with the consent 
/ of the Church,’’—that is to say, that the Pope, per se, is not 
infallible at all. I shall not follow your correspondent in his 





‘attempt to connect other questions of Pontifical power with 


Infaliibility. There would be no end to this discussion if I were 
to do so. 

Your correspondent may ask me how he is to reconcile the 
words of the two Vicars-Apostolic. They cannot be reconciled. 
But Dr. Milner spoke with an authority which Dr. Baines had 
not, and his words were testimony against us with every Pro- 
testant champion of the day. ‘They stand to testify that we did 
not deceive Parliament, which is Mr. Gladstone’s main charge 
against us. All that can be said for Dr. Baines is that he is 
entitled to the excuse that partisans of peculiar opinions are often 
very credulous as to the extent to which their opinions obtain 
general acceptance, On the very eve of the Council of the Vatican 
it was the fashion to describe the supposed minority who believed 
in the Pope's Infallibility, and longed and strove for its definition, 
with an artful and copious variety of scornful and uncomely 
epithets. The Church spoke, and those then of its fold, who in 
this country would not hear it, may be counted on one’s fingers, 
Or to take an illustration from an event of still later date, but of 


* * Letters to (’. Butler,” p. 155. New Edition. J. Murray. 1866, 
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comparatively trivial and temporary moment,—how many men 
of great political wisdom, experience, and veracity are there in 
England who utterly denied the possibility of a Conservative 
reaction on the very eve of the election of last year? Yet that 
reaction was a great fact in the political order, and had the masses 
of the big English boroughs at its back. 

I am thankful for the aid your correspondent, ‘‘ An English 
Catholic,” has given me. He exaggerates, I think, a little the im- 
portance attached by the English Catholics in 1791 to other 
points besides Infallibility. They objected to the phraseology of 
the Oath on other grounds, as Archbishop Troy, an excellent 
historical witness, states, and an amended form of oath was substi- 
tuted to mect their scruples on those points. But they objected 
altogether to the clause concerning Infallibility, which had been 
the real cause of the ‘alarming division” of which Dr. ‘Troy 
speaks, and Parliament in consequence declined to ask them to 
make any statement whatsoever on oath as to Infallibility. I am 
sure your correspondent agrees with me that such conduct forms 
a most honourable link in the tradition of the English Catholics 
as to the doctrine.—I am, Sir, &c., An Intsu CaArHoLic. 





RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As I happen to be a regular reader of nearly all the ecclesi- 
astical journals published in the metropolis, I read with pain, as 
well as surprise, the following passage in your article on ‘The 
Paris Press” :— 

“Nor have we altogether passed beyond the stage of unfairness and 

mendacity, for our ‘ religious’ prints are, with such conspicuous excep- 
tions as the Guardtan, marked by precisely the same qualities as the 
Paris Press. They systematically give only their own side of every 
question, and as systematically blacken the character of all who defi- 
antly disagree with them. No private virtues or public services are a 
safeguard against their calumnies. Yet, of course, the writers of the 
‘religious ’ newspapers are not consciously unfair or mendacious. They 
give but one side of a question because their journals exist for the very 
purpose of showing that there is but one side, and that all who say 
there are two deserve to be punished with hell-fire.” 
This is a very severe judgment, and one which could, I think, be 
completely justified in only a few cases. But it is to its indis- 
criminateness that I object, since it applies to a whole class of 
journals a description deserved only by some of the number. 

There are, I admit, certain Church of England newspapers, the 
tone of which cannot be too strongly reprobated ; but I am glad 
to say I do not know of one Nonconformist journal, of the class 
generally designated ‘‘religious,” which deserves to be condemned 
for ‘‘unfairness and mendacity,”—for ‘‘systematically blackening 
the character of all who defiantly disagree with them,” for their 
calumnies, and for their readiness to consign to ‘“hell-fire” all 
who differ from them, 

A few yearsago I perhaps could not have spoken so confidently, 
but now the facts justify the contradiction which I venture to 
offer. No doubt, all these journals have some special weaknesses 
or faults of their own, but is not that equally true of the secular 
journals? Are even the admirers of the Spectator unable to detect 
anything objectionable in the general method of their favourite 
journal ?—I am, Sir, &c., A NONCONFORMIST. 

[We believe our statement was too unqualified, and applied 
more to religious journals of the past than the present. On 
reflection, we could name several papers, chiefly denominational, 
which, however narrow, are thoroughly fair in intention to their 
opponents. But no doubt fairness of intention is still com- 
patible with far less fairness in reality in religious journals than 
in journals of other kinds.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DEAN FOREST BILL. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a native of the Forest of Dean ‘born and bred,” who 
has taken a lively interest and an active part in all its affairs 
during the last fifty years, I thank you for the notice you have 
taken of the impending legislation for the Forest. 

We want certain improvements, which cannot well be secured 
except by legislation. We asked the Government for a fish, and 
they have offered us a serpent; we asked them for an egg, and 
they have tendered us a scorpion. 

The actual requirements of the Forest population are the fol- 
lowing :—(1), Better roads and improved sanitary regulations ; 
(2), greater facilities for purchasing at a reasonable price small 
allotments of the outlying waste lands, for the purpose of building 
or enlarging workmen’s dwellings, to remedy the present de- 
moralising and disgraceful overcrowding of the population ; (3), 
that the Crown property shall bear its fair proportion of the 





burden of local taxation ; (4), that suitable and sufficient public 
cemeteries be provided for the burial of the dead. 

Instead of meeting these requirements, the Bill now before. 
Parliament is, for the most part, a Bill of pains and penalties, 
Bill of privations and restrictions. It proposes to appoint Com. 
missioners who shall have power to commute and extinguish the 
rights of Common now exercised by the working population of 
the Forest; to direct the sale by auction, ‘‘to strangers and 
foreigners, it may be,” of the bits of waste land round about the 
colliers’ dwellings ; to deprive the foresters and the general com. 
munity, so far as the said Commissioners shall think fit, of their 
rights of way and rights of rambling in and over the Forest; and 
to make nearly the whole Forest as private, and exclusive, and 
aristocratic as any nobleman’s park. It is difficult to conceive 
what possible good can result from the carrying out of thege 
restrictive proposals, 

In addition to the above, the Bill suggests a permissory 
arrangement for the gradual extinction of the Free Miners’ rights, 
at the expense of the Commoners, A free miner, who may probably 
have no commoner’s rights, is invited to surrender his free miner- 
ship, and accept compensation in a bargain for the purchase of a 
piece of the common land in which the said free miner may have 
no interest whatever; but the Bill proposes to ‘‘ rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” ‘This is of far less consequence than the other proposals, 
but the Foresters cling with wonderful tenacity to their ancient 
‘‘ Free miners’ rights,” and there is no good reason why those 
rights should not be allowed to remain undisturbed.—I am, Sir, &c,,. 

Forest of Dean, April 21. Tuomas NICHOLSON. 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Permit me to say a word on the subject of the Athanasian 
Creed, alluded to in your article on the Church, with most of which 
I entirely agree. As a High Churchman, I object to its omission, 
but 1 object equally to the (so-called) damnatory clauses, which 
simply pervert its meaning as they now stand. No one buta lunatic 
would assert that a rustic holding in ignorance one of the errors 
it condemns would be lost; no one with any capacity for moral 
reasoning could deny that a person who from any motive should 
gloss away what he knew to be the truth must be in serious danger. 
Now as this last and not the first is what the Creed means, why 
should it not be expressed ? Why might not the second clause run 
thus :—‘* Which faith whosoever shall wilfully pervert (or defile, 
without doubt,” &c., &c.?—I am, Sir, &c., 
An HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT. 


A DOG'S AFFECTION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOK.”’) 

Srr,—I saw an anecdote in your paper the other week illustrative 
of the sagacity of a dog. Kindly allow me to place upon record, 
asa kind of a companion picture, an anecdote showing the affection 
of one of the canine species,—a fine young retriever. For some 
weeks I have been staying away from my house in the country, 
where is the fine young retriever in question. Well, last week the 
household missed him for hours, and began to think he was lost. 
Nothing of the kind, however. The servant, happening to go up 
to my bed-room, found him with his head resting on my pillow 
moaning heavily, and it was only with great difficulty that she 
could drive him away. Surely it is incidents such as these that 
have made so many great men rail against humanity and uphold 
their dog !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savage Club, Covent Garden, April 19. Witt WILLIAMS. 





‘“‘DOUBLE-BARRELLED BRAINS.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “*SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—l noticed in a recent issue of the Spectator an article in 
reference to Dr. Brown-Sequard’s theory of the construction of 
the brain, which you designated as ‘“double-barrelled brains.” 
I heard Dr. Brown-Sequard lecture on this subject in Boston 
about a year ago, and was then struck by the coincidence of his 
theory with one I had met with previously in a volume I had 
found in the Atheneum Library. This was a book entitled ‘‘The 
Duality of Mind,” written by A. L. Wigan, M.D., published in 
London in 1844 by Longmans and Co. The theory is discussed 
by this author in reference to its bearing upon certain forms of 
insanity. ‘To my mind it seemed the same with that of the more 
distinguished medical authority. 

It is most likely that the theory is original to both of these 
physiologists alike, but it is interesting to know that it is not the 
conception of only a single mind, and it is no more than justice 
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thatsome of the credit which it may receive from the distinguished 
professor of the present day should be reflected back upon the 
probably more obscure practitioner of the former generation,— 


Iam, Sir, &c. 


Hartford, U.S., April 2. Jonn S. DAVENPORT. 


ksi 
CLEOPATRA’S REPLY. 
I HAVE a thousand slaves, ‘iis true, 
Who somehow do their duty, 
And all the service left for you 
Is, to report my beauty. 
But ’tis a service which, to me 
Heaps vanity on vanity. 


My other slaves may say I’m stern, 
While you reflect me smiling ; 
Could you but look beneath and learn 
What mean those looks beguiling,— 
They only mean dissembling care, 
And struggling vainly with despair. 


Mine eyes are dry, my heart is dust, 
All memories turned to sadness ; 
And yet I know that smile I must,— 
Poor substitute for gladness ! 
So, that my smiles no harm may do, 
I'll give my latest smile to you. 
J. A. H. 





BOOKS. 


MR. PERCY GREG’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Percy Gree’s verses are good or indifferent almost pre- 
cisely in proportion to the strain and tension of the sense of 
battle upon him while he was writing them. The only exception 
to this statement is the rather graphic piece on the wandering 
Jew, which is inserted, rather like a fly in amber, in the first 
poem in the book, a poem otherwise decidedly wanting in char- 
acter and force. There is nothing of either intellectual or moral 
fight in this picture of ‘the wandering Jew,’ but the conception 
itself has evidently taken some hold of Mr. Greg’s rather oratorical 
imagination, as it has of many an author, orator, and poet before 
him, and so given an edge and vividness to lines of which the 
motive is a mere moral picture, and not in any sense a contro- 
versial battle-cry. With this exception, you may judge pretty 
well of the worth of every piece in this little volume by the 
amount of challenge to hostile opinion which it contains. The 
three first poems, except the interwoven one we have just men- 
tioned, contain a certain amount of sentiment and a certain 
amount of eloquent disquisition, but there is no distinct impression 
remaining when we have finished them; they do not leave any living 
trace upon us. Then we come to a supposed self-defence of 
‘Julian the Apostate’ for his war against Christianity, and we 
immediately begin to feel that Mr. Greg has fire in him, however 
little we may sympathise with the drift of his imaginary apology, and 
however little, indeed, thatapology may agree with the actual faith of 
Julian, whom Gibbon, at least, believed to be a sincere worshipper 
of the deities of Greece and Rome, and who, so far from enter- 
taining any doubt of his own immortality, is said to have discoursed 
to the mourners round his death-bed of the immediate approach 
of the moment when his soul should be enthroned among the 
stars. Next come some eloquent lines depicting how much nobler 
in the sight of God is a sincere Atheist who dies for his belief, 
though the belief be the deepest of errors, than are the official 
priests of God who would sanction his martyrdom :— 
‘*His limbs to the fatal stake are bound; 
He hath looked his last on the world around. 


The dense smoke curleth, the flames leap high— 

So, saith the world, should an Atheist die. 

To the winds of Heaven are the ashes strown ; 

The spirit stands in the World Unknown. 

And ‘ Welcome!’ pealed from the hosts on high ; 
‘He hath merited life who hath dared to die! 
‘Knowing not God, thou hast served Him well, 

When His chosen priests were the slaves of Hell. 

He to the Throne shall be ever nigh 

Who, without God, for God’s Truth could die.’” 








* Interleaves in the Work-day Prose of Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. London: 


| But surely it is hardly dying for ‘God's Truth,” though it is dying 
for his truthfulness, a sufficiently noble but less glorious thing, 
to die, however courageously and sincerely, for the belief in 
human error. Admit Mr. Greg’s assumptions, which no one can 
well deny to be possible assumptions,—that a sincere lover of 
truth, who has toiled and prayed for light he could not find, and 
has kept faithful to all the moral light he had, might be called 
upon to die for the sincerity with which he avows his own in- 
capacity to discern God, and we cannot but accept his conclusion 
that recognising no God, such a man would yet be serving the 
God he could not recognise, in the very mode and moment 
of his death. Still, the difficulty of the assumption lies in its 
nature. This absoluteness and imperiousness of the voice of duty 
is rarely recognised by one who does not also see in it the will of 
God. And as a rule, it has undoubtedly been true that those who 
have declared that for them the throne of Heaven was empty, 
have also been often disposed to find the distinctions between 
right and wrong uncertain, wavering, and subordinate to 
considerations of policy. That the Atheist cannot, and does 
not, live ‘‘ without God in the world,” though he may deny, or 
ignore, or simply fail to recognise God, no true Theist can question 
for a moment. But it is a little difficult to conceive that luminous 
and devoted attitude of soul which is needed for the true martyr, 
in one who finds no more in the voice of conscience than a verdict 
of personal opinion on a knotty question of conduct. However, 
this criticism does not apply to the following lines, some of the 
most striking in the volume, in which Mr. Greg asks with great 
force and brilliance if it be not in every sense a less terrible thing 
for a sincere Atheist to die, than to live, with that blank before 
his soul where God ought to be :— 
“Yes! thou mayst ask! They waste their breath 

Who threat thee with the spectre Death. 

Is peace more fearful, then, than strife ? 

Hath Death more need of God than Life ? 


If man can live without Him, why 
Should man without Him fear to die? 
The steadfast soul, the manly breast, 
Dread not tho long and dreamless rest ; 
The rest that calms the griefs of life, 
The storm, the sorrow, and the strife, 
The wrung heart’s tear, the worn heart’s sigh— 
Why should the Atheist fear to die? 
From whence we came or where we go, 
Nor God hath told nor man may know. 

If that be Truth our eyes can see, 

If all beyond be vacancy, 

And prayer a dream, and creeds a lie, 
Why should the Atheist fear to die? 

And if, as I believe, above 

There reigns the Lord of Light and Love— 
Trust Him, unflinching! It was He 
Who gave the sight that failed to see! 

If He be just who reigns on high, 

Why should the Atheist fear to die ? 

His Sun, unseen through clouds, can give 
The light by which His creatures live. 
So, through the mists our eyes that dim, 
He sees the soul that sees not Him; 
Unknown, He knows; unfelt, is nigh— 
Why should the Atheist fear to die ? 
Through ’wildering doubts and errant creed 
He sees pure thought and honest deed. 
Not by the standard but the strife, 

Not by the lips but by the life, 

He knows His own, Beneath His eyo 
Why should the Atheist fear to die? 
Doubt may the deeper reverence prove, 
And blinder Faith nurse feebler Love. 
Whoso seeks Truth, albeit be err, 

God counts him for a worshipper. 

He loves the soul that loathes a lie ;— 
Why should the Atheist fear to die?” 


That is very fine, and there is no answer conceivable to it as regards 
any form of Atheism which is the sincere, though it must be the 
temporary, result of the strange mysteries, the darkness, and the 
moral perplexities of life, and not rather a cowering of the con- 
science before a power it dreads to face. But that there are both 
forms of Atheism no one who knows his own heart can doubt; and 
whenever it is the latter which mingles, however faintly, with the 
former, it is pretty clear that the Atheist would fear to die, for 
just the same reason for which a child fears to draw back a curtain 
behind which it suspects that somebody whom it has distrusted 
and avoided, even though somebody full of love for it, is standing 
concealed, To a sincerely convinced Atheist, whose Atheism is 
purely intellectual, Death is not acurtain, but the end. Yet very 
few, we suspect, so feel it. In almost all of us there is a half- 
belief, if not a full belief, in a world behind the veil, and with it 
a feeling that we have made too light of those deeper yearnings 
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of the soul which have had for their object that dim world beyond, 
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However, we are here concerned less with Mr. Greg’s doctrine 
than with his verse, though, as we have said, his verse depends so 
much for its excellence on the chivalric yearning for battle with 
which he is filled when he writes it, that it is far more natural, in 
his case, to address oneself to the substance of his belief as well as 
to his forms of expression, than it would be in the case of most 
other poets. 

We do not admire so much the form of the more direct though 
often eloquent expressions of religious feeling in which no type of 
error is attacked. Mr. Greg is nothing if not militant. His squib 
against the women’s rights movement is full of scorn,—too scornful 
and ferocious indeed for its subject, —but of course, the better as a 
lampoon for that. So the satiric verses of political “ definitions,’ 
and the admirable pieces of rhetoric called ‘‘ The Decadence of 

england, 1870,” and “ Seculum,” are all good, in their own keen- 
edged, onesided fashion. Indeed, perhaps the best of all the 
verses, except those we have quoted in full, are the passionate 
panegyrics on ‘the Lost Cause” of the Southern States, into 
which Mr. Greg throws his whole eloquence. ‘That cause, we need 
hardly say, seems to us one of the worst of which history has any 
record. The desire to develop as well as to preserve slavery was 
its very mainspring, and so far as the statesmen who devised 
and matured the revolt were concerned, we do not believe that there 
was more than one among them who can boast of a pure and spot- 
less fame. We are, however, quite willing to admit that among the 
soldiers,—who could hardly be expected to judge their cause from 
first principles,—there were several as noble as the noblest soldiers 
of the North. Still Mr. Greg, who, as we have seen in the case 
of Julian the Apostate, has rather a leaning to ‘“‘ Lost Causes,” 
is quite entitled, of course, as a poet, to put the best face on the 
cause of the Southern States which the circumstances will admit 
of, and we must do him the justice to say that he keeps the great 
and incurable vice of the Southern cause completely out of sight. 
For him there is nothing in the struggle but the patriotic love of 
independence, the gallant resistance to a corrupt and despotic 
host of selfish invaders, No one can fail to find the true ring of 
passion in the following lines :— 

“Tue Nintu oF AprIL, 1865. 

“Tt is a nation’s death-cry! Yes; the agony is past: 

The stoutest race that ever fought to-day hath fought its last. 

Ay: start and shudder; well thou mayst! well veil thy weeping eyes! 

England, may God forgive thy part; Man cannot but despise. 

Yes, shudder at that cry that speaks the South’s supreme despair, 

Thou that couldst save and sayedst not; that wouldst and didst not 
dare ! 
Thou that hadst might to aid the right and heart to brook the wrong; 
Weak words of comfort for tho weak ; strong hand to help the strong! 
That land, the garden of thy wealth, one haggard waste appears, 
The ashes of her sunny homes aro slaked with patriot tears. 
Tears for the slain who died in vain for freedom on the field ; 
Tears, tears of bitterer anguish still for those that live—to yield. 
The cannon of his country pealed Stuart’s funeral knell ; 
tier soldiers’ cheers rang in his: ears as Stonewall Jackson fell. 
Onward o’er gallant Ashby’s grave swept War’s triumphant tide, 
And Southern hopes were living yet, when Polk and Morgan died. 
ut he, the leader on whose word those captains loved to wait, 
The noblest, bravest, best of all, hath found a harder fate. 
Unscathed by shot and steel he passed through many a desperate field ; 
O God, that ie hath lived so long, and only lived—to yield! 
Along the war-worn wasted ranks that loved him to the last, 
With saddened face and weary pace the vanquished chieftain passed. 
Their own hard lot the men forgot; they felt what Azs must be ; 
What thoughts in that dark hour must wring the heart of General Lee, 
The manly cheek with tears was wet, the stately head was bowed, 
As breaking from their shattered ranks around his steed they crowd. 
‘I did my best for you:’ "twas all those quivering lips could say ; 
Ab, happy those whom death hath spared the anguish of to-day! 
Weep on, Virginia! weep the lives given to thy cause in vain; 
The sons who live to wear once more the Union’s galling chain; 
The homes whose light is quenched for aye; the graves without a stone; 
The folded flag, the broken sword, the hope for ever flown. 
Yet raise thy head, fairland! thy dead died bravely for the right ; | 
| 
| 





The folded flag is stainless still, the broken sword is bright. 
No blot is on thy record found; no treason soils thy fame: 
Weep thou thy dead :—with covered head we mourn our England’s 
shame!” 
It is not, of course, the highest kind of poetry which breathes the 
spirit of a fight. Poetry has a wider and richer field than the | 
field of battle. But Mr. Perey Greg’s poctry is hardly ever | 
striking without a touch of invective in it, and it is that aptitude | 
for invective,—iavective, no doubt, noble in its kind,—which | 
gives to his verse that ‘lyrical cry” which otherwise it wants. | 
Every poem in this little book which breathes either indig- 
nation, or defiance, or scorn, is full of vigour and eloquence, and 
generally also of a sort of intensity of emotion, which together make 


the verse rememberable. 





PAUPER CHILDREN.* 

Wuen a few months since we called attention to Mrs. Senior's 
able report on the condition of pauper children, neither we nor 
our readers could have imagined the tempest that report was 
destined to raise. Mr. Tufnell, in a pamphlet which the Loca) 
Government Board has published, charges Mrs. Senior in po. 
measured terms with suppressing evidence, with giving a garbled 
account of the simplest facts, and in short, with general untrust- 
worthiness and unfairness. With the discourtesy of the tone 
of that pamphlet we have nothing whatever to do; the Local 
Government Board has seen fit, in the interests of truth, as, of 
course, it believes, to publish it, and will, of course, in common 
fairness publish also Mrs. Senior’s reply. ‘The very name of the 
worthy inspector who for thirty years has done his work go 
faithfully carries weight, and the Zimes has for the moment. 
thrown its influence in this matter into the Conservative scale, It 
does not matter much. Pur se muove might be written over many an. 
apparently dead cause, and the free-play of thought which opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation have caused to arise around the whole 
subject will ultimately do more good than would perhaps have been 
accomplished by a quicker success. Meanwhile, Miss Smedley 
has done good service in getting together in a small compass the. 
principal mass of official evidence on a very important question. 
‘That question resolves itself simply into this,—whether monster 
institutions are or are not gigantic mistakes in dealing with the 
young? The ratepayers of this country have that question to. 
answer, and the solution of the problem involved in it is suffici- 
ently difficult. ‘The British Government is responsible year by 
year for the well or ill-doing of, say, at a rough average, 35,000 
ehildren. ‘The first question which perhaps arises in the ordinary 
ratepayer’s mind is how cheaply can this responsibility be met? 
But to consider this alone would be shortsighted policy indeed. As 
we urged in a former paper on this subject, these children of the 
State are not responsible for the sins of their parents, and the true 
object of the State is therefore not to make life unpleasant to: 
them, but to fit them so to take their place in it that their children 
shall not in their turn help to swell the national burden. Now, of 
course, deceptive as statistics too often are, the only means at 
hand of ascertaining the best system of public instruction, is to 
discover under which the largest per-centage of children turn out 
well, It is to elucidate this, that it is worth while to consider the 
point at issue between Mr. Tufnell and those who agree with him, 
and Mrs. Senior and the staff of voluntary helpers who assisted her. 

For the moment, the question is really confined to the girls’ 
schools. Mr. ‘Tufnell asserts that in round numbers not more 
than four per cent. of the girls trained in the great district 
schools fail in after life to get a fair and honest living, and as he 
adds, to do well. Mrs. Senior, who (but for Mr. 'Tufnell’s pam- 
phlet), it would seem superfluous to observe, could have no 
possible motive throughout her arduous research but the elucida- 
tion of the truth, has arrived at the conclusion, from evidence 
received, that a very large per-centage of the girls so trained do 
very ill indeed. She recognises as fully, perhaps more fully, than. 
any one else, the immense work which Mr. ‘Tufnell has accom- 
plished in getting these district schools established at all, with all 
the immense improvement over the old system which they possess. 
But it is not to be wondered at, though it is unquestionably 
matter for regret, that one who has spent his life in improving 
the condition of pauper children, and who now would stereotype 
his life’s work under the conviction “ that nothing can equal or 
even approach the success of the plan for uniting the children in 
large schools arranged on the district system,” should be im- 
patient of any criticism which points out that his work is still 
incomplete, and further progressive action still necessary. We 
venture to suggest that Mrs. Senior in her report has done 
no more than this,—has simply maintained, we think proved, 
that the millennium has not yet arrived for pauper girls. We 
notice that in his reply Mr. Tufnell quotes largely the successful 


‘careers of many of the boys, but this is a question with which 
| Mrs. Senior in her official capacity had nothing to do. Putting 


out of sight for a moment the whole question of expense, to which 
we must of necessity presently refer, we would ask,—Does any 
wise father willingly send his daughter to a huge boarding-school ? 
In the innumerable instances in which such fathers, clergymen or 
others, are compelled to take advantage of monster benevolent 
institutions, is not the compulsion a subject of regret? Why? 
It is quite unnecessary for us to waste space im answering that 
question. But if it can be raised concerning large establishments, 





* Boarding-out and Pauper Schools: Being a Reprint of the Chief Parts of the 
Reports on Pauper Education in the Blue-book for 1873-4. Edited, wita a Preface 
and Notes, by Menella B, Smedley. Londun: Henry 8. KingandCo. 1875 
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ohare every influence is: professedly refining, where the children 
eathered together come from carefully-guarded nurseries and 
fairly good home influence, what must be the inner conviction of 
any enlightened ratepayer as he contemplates the bringing-together 
of many hundreds of girls from the lowest strata of society, and 
subjecting them all to a rule which can only produce order 
by destroying individuality ? The probability is, if a man of 
sense, and not specially philanthropic, he looks on 





quiet , 
the whole system as a_ necessary evil, — an _ evil which 
the wise and tender labours of men like Mr. Tufnell 


have done much, very much, to mitigate; but he will need no 
statistics to tell him that a large per-centage of these girls cannot, 
in the very nature of things, turn out well. It is singular that Mr. 
Tufnell, who so early in his own official career discovered, and to 
his eternal praise be it spoken, never rested till he remedied, the 
evil of permitting pauper children to be brought up with pauper 
adults, should so totally fail to see the natural and inevitable pro- 
gress of the principle he then set in motion. Mrs. Senior is but 
carrying that same principle a little further. She would not 
destroy district schools, but have them smaller. She does not pro- 
pose boarding out all children indiscriminately, but only orphans. 
And she would, as far as possible, place children exceptionally bad 
away from the others, and under separate teaching, by no means 
thus creating ‘‘a hell upon earth” (a remark, by the way, which 
cuts two ways); but by subjecting these natures directly to a 
higher influence, give them a chance of being acted upon which 
they have not in a crowd, while they have less chance of them- 
selves influencing others,—a possibility which only those who 
know what one really evil nature can accomplish will suffi- 
ciently dread. In Miss Smedley’s book she has brought 
together a few of the principal points in which Mr. Tuf- 
nell misjudges Mrs. Senior, to the prejudice of the reform 
which she has (or but for illness, would have) in hand. First as 
to the question of the boarding-out of orphans, which is recom- 
mended wherever practicable. We confess the subject is beset 
with difficulties, like many another good thing, the plan is liable 
to abuse, and there arises the difficulty as to payment; if 
adequate, it may be eagerly sought by unworthy people ; if re- 
duced to a minimum, which we certainly consider Mrs. Senior's 
estimate of three-and-sixpence a week to be, there is the chance 
of stinted food for the child, and the certainty that its home can 
only be in remote agricultural districts. But Mrs. Senior meets these 
and many similar difficulties by observing that she is not proposing 
any scheme for wholesale boarding-out, that she is aware the plan 
can only be carried out where the authorities or their delegates 
can find proper homes, and experience of no common kind leads 
her to know there are many such ; homes where worthy well-to-do 
people desire for various reasons to take charge of an orphan 
child,—some because they have no children of their own, some in 
the hope that the child thus temporarily adopted may in a few years 
prove useful, some because the payment, though small, helps in a way 
careful housewives, even while doing justice to the child, know how 
to take advantage of. To the labouring man who is in fair work, 
keeps a pig, has his strip of allotment-ground for vegetables, and is 
allowed to glean, poor as he may still be, a mouth more or less 
is not a matter of moment, but the extra shillings a week may 
represent comfort. Mr. Tufnell denies that in country cottages 
can be found the necessary appliances for the health, comfort, 
and accommodation of the boarded child, forgetting that for girls 
at least a small amount of mothering is worth a large amount of 
the very cold comforts of a life of dull routine, and he proceeds 
to quote from the official report of the present Bishop of Man- 
chester, in order to prove that the general condition of English 
cottages is ‘*deplorable, miserable, and detestable.” Is it quite 


’ 


in the spirit of that fairness on which Mr. Tufnell insists so much, | 


to bring a report written to prove the necessity for reform in 


cottage-building in certain country districts as a wholesale | 


stigma on the labouring classes of the country? Of course, the 
greatest individual care must be taken in each instance to secure 
a decent home (and the trouble involved is at the root of much, 
though not of Mr. 'Tufnell’s opposition). But to take one county, 
say Essex, alone, because the cottages in the Rodings are bad, are 
those in the three Colnes to be branded also? Mrs. Senior per- 
sonally visited every child boarded out in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh ; in each case the result was satisfactory: a large number 
in the Lake District, where she says the people were earning good 
wages, seemed doing comfortably, and certainly did not accept 
their additional responsibility simply as a source of income. But 
the boarding-out system on a large scale will not be accepted for 
some years yet to come, and it is therefore rather with the expe- 
diency of not having more than thirty or forty girls in one home 


that we have to do; and we think this course can be defended, 
not on philanthropic principles alone, but utilitarian ones also. 
| The result to be attained is to make the girls thus trained at 
Government expense really useful members of society. We will 
grant a possible increase of expenditure, if such schools are to be 
thoroughly etlicient,—though even on that point it would not be 
| difficult to prove that ten smaller homes regulated on cottage scale if 
| substituted for one monster institution would not cost more and 
| would yield better results than the present system. Of course the 
difficulty and expense of providing an efficient schoolmistress and 
staff of pupil-teachers for a small number appears grave, but we 
| see no reason why, given the small homes, the girls should not 
j meet as day-scholars in a common schoolroom, ‘The advan- 
tages of home life would still be secured, the elder girls would 
take charge of the little ones, and the evils arising from the 
machine-like life of these huge barracks would be avoided. 
Occasionally in his enthusiasm for the existing state of things. 
Mr. Tufnell proves too much. In answer to an observation about 
the food being tepid where there are hundreds to be helped, he 
replies that far from that, in some places the very tables are warmed 
by machinery. Just so. And the girl who has sat ata table so 
warmed grows up without a glimmer of a notion how to keep a 
poor man’s often necessarily unpunctual dinner hot. She eats, 
drinks, washes, cleans, all by the aid of machinery; she is, in fact, 
herself a machine, one of the little bits fitted into the daily order. 
It is scarcely possible for many of the evils of this system to come 
under the ordinary official eye. When every allowance has been 
made for integrity and self-denying industry and ability on the 
part of the whole managing staff, matron, schoolmistress, &c., in 
these great institutions, there will yet remain by common consent 
an overwhelming desire to make all things appear perfect in the 
eyes of the ‘*Gentiemen of the Committee,” whoever they may 
be, Government officials or otherwise. A thousand things patent 
to an inspectress would never be brought under the notice of a 
male official. The present writer knows an instance of a lady 
who, looking with some surprise on some very beautifully executed 
shirt-mending which was shown to her in one of the best regulated 
and most praised institutions in the county, inquired if there really 
were girls in the institution who could do 8.1ch work by themselves. 
The mistresss, in an aside, instantly answered, ‘* No, but Mr. —— 
wanted, these done, and he has notions of his own on the sub- 
ject; he thinks the girls ought to be able to do it; we were 
obliged to undertake it, but J have done the difficult part.” I 
would be easy to multiply such instances, and on far grave 
| points. But Mr. Tufnell has seriously charged Mrs, Senior with 
| want of veracity in the estimate she has given of the per-centage 
of girls who really do well under the existing system, and it may 
| well be that the results of her careful investigation prove irritating 
| to one who has distinctly asserted that only four per cent. fail to get 
an honest livelihood; but his estimate, as regards the girls, is, as 
we have noticed on a former occasion, greatly drawn from the 
reports of chaplains, whose opportunitics for knowing more than 
| the children themselves are disposed to say must of necessity be 
' small when they have once fairly left school. One chaplain re- 
ports that out of 154 cases, ‘78 are unexecptionably good, perfect, 
faultless as servants,”—a kind of estimate which speaks for itself; 
while Mrs. Senior's careful note on the evidence she received is 
thus unfairly represented :—‘*P. N. was condemned because she 
| was seen sitting on a doorstep.” ‘The rest of the note is sup- 
pressed, which says :—** She was like a wild beast when angry 
| and would sometimes have a fit of doing nothing for a whole day 
| She had been seen in very questionable company ; said she was 
married, but had no wedding-ring (she had been seven years at 
school).” There is another girl mentioned in Appendix G as last seen 
sitting on a doorstep in a most deplorable condition, with every 
sign about her of leading an unsatisfactory life, to which testi- 
mony Miss Smedley adds that this girl lost two places through 
| violence of temper, and threatened to murder another servant (she 
had been nine years at school). In another instance, we find E, E, 
was condemned because her mistress was under the impression that 
she was of disreputable character, whereas Mrs. Senior's note adds, 
“She was a very worthless girl, sullen, obstinate, untruthful ; dis- 
missed as quite impracticable” (she had been six years in school). It 
is the same with evidence which Mrs. Senior isaccused of suppressing ; 
she has suppressed only such evidence as she eould not verify, and 
/ more recent inquiries have but confirmed her pessimist view. So 
/much of the whole question of necessary reform hangs on the 
| trustworthiness of ber report, that we hope all who are really inter- 
| ested in the subject will carefully look through Miss Smedley’s 
book, in which she has simply collected together and published 
with explanatory notes the principal evidence on the subject from 
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various official sources, We trust, in the interest of the pauper | later part of the volume,—page 381, line 11 a,f, * gentlemanlinesg” 
children and of the public generally, Mrs. Senior’s own “ Reply” does not mean the rank of a gentleman; and page 616, line 
10 a,f., ‘meanness’ can hardly lave been the word which the 
author intended to apply to Richard III. It is hardly nee 
to credit Silvia in the Two Gentlemen of Verona with deep insight 
GERVINUS’S SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES.* into character for choosing Sir Eglamour as the companion of her 
[SECOND NOTICE,] journey, and just before asking of bim what may prove a dangerous 
In this great German commentary on our national poet, casual | service, making him a civil speech. It may be doubted, too, 
expressions (and to do Professor Gervinus justice, he always | whether that ‘“‘auburn-haired” lady would be flattered at the 
seems to have the play at his fingers’ ends) are brought together | parallel implied in a passage near the end of the remarks on thig 
from distant scenes, detached from their context, and placed | play. Speaking of Launce, Gervinus says :—‘“‘ To the silly, semj. 
in a position which gives them quite new significance, when- | brute fellow, who sympathises with his beast almost more than 
ever such a dislocation suits his view of the character he is | with men, his dog is his best friend. He has suffered stripes for 
delineating. The deficiency in humorous appreciation adverted | him, he has taken his faults upon himself, and has been Willing 
to in our previous notice lends itself with a facility all|to sacrifice everything to him. At last, self-sacrificing like 
the more dangerous because quite unconscious to this habit.| Valentine and Julia, he is willing to resign even this 
What is evidently banter he takes for serious earnest, and | friend; he is ready to abandon his best possession to do 
humorous exaggerations he accepts as literal statements of fact, |a service to his master.” One is reminded by this comparison 
in a manner which might almost throw a doubt on his knowledge | with Valentine and Julia of the story of the Lowland laird 
of English, and certainly justifies us in looking with suspicion ona | who on some occasion took a Highlander (a Campbell) into his 
superstructure raised on such questionable foundations. In at least | employment. Finding the man disobedient, and inclined to do 
one instance also (p. 517), a somewha tludicrous effect is produced | that which was right in his own eyes, the laird remons. 
by the misappropriation to one person of words spoken by another. | trated, and by way of clinching the argument and _ bring. 
Instances of our author's lack of humour are, indeed, so numerous | ing the matter home to his auditor's feelings, told him 
that it is really difficult to know which to adduce. Our examples | that while he paid his wages he was as much entitled to 
shall be taken from a single play. Ifotspur ‘is pliable and yield- | obedience as if he were MacCallum More. — ‘ Aweel,’ 
ing like a lamb, in his true, unsuspicous nature,” because he pro- | replied the scandalised and indignant clansman, ‘aweel, an’ 
fesses to have allowed Glendower to entertain him for nine hours | it may be sae, but the Teevil tak the compairison!” Like Mrs, 
‘¢with ‘the several devils’ names that were his lackeys.’”” When! Jameson and others, Gervinus is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Prince Hal announces that he is friends with his father and may | Helena in All’s Well that Ends Well, and devotes much time and 
do anything, Falstaff instantly answers him with the humorous | ingenuity to bringing into relief the beauty of her character, 
recommendation to ‘* Rob me the exchequer, the first thing thou | The following passage, indeed, looks as if he had some doubt of 
dost.” Though it sounds ineredible, these words are made the | the universal acceptance of his view :—‘‘ Few readers, and still 
basis of the serious accusation that Falstaff ‘even tries to use the | fewer female readers, will believe in Helena’s womanly nature, 
Prince as a means for robbing the Exchequer, and his fancy | even after they have read our explanations and have found them 
mounts so far, that after the Prince’s accession to the throne, he | indisputable.” Be that as it may, to say in her praise that “ the 
would like to banish law and gallows, and to ennoble the nightly | difference of blood and rank has no importance for her,” is in 
trade of the robber.” The authority for the latter part of the | manifest contradiction with her own words,—‘ It were all one 
charge is, of course, drawn from Falstaff’s playful speeches to his | that I should love a bright, particular star, and think to wed it; 
“sweet wag” (i., 2). Bardolph’s assertion that he ‘* blushed tohear” | he is so above me.” Above her in what? Gervinus cannot think 
Falstaff’s ‘monstrous devices” is accepted as truth, and Prince it is in merit, for he expressly says that ‘‘her desire is only to 
John of Lancaster is supposed to eat only fish, on the faith of the | know how she could possibly deserve Bertram ; that she can de- 
knight’s soliloquy about ‘‘these demure boys ” and their ‘‘ many | serve, she doubts not.” But when he challenges our admiration 
fish meals.” ‘These two last instances are really surprising, for | for Bertram, as a youth in whom nobility of nature is in- 
on the first occasion Gervinus’s idol, Prince Hal, sees through | nate, though misled into youthful error, he makes too large a 
Bardolph with an ease and clearness that should have prevented | draft upon the docility of his readers. He tells us that Bertram, 
his worshipper from being led astray: while on the other, it seems | on reading the letter announcing his wife’s death, is ‘ changed 
strange to find the Professor's héte vvire, Falstaff, erected into | almost into another man,” that he “ buries her not only in his 
an authority for anything. Perhaps the drollest example, how- | thoughts, but deplores her ;” but he neglects to add that this 
ever, of his literalness, is his acceptance and serious criticism of penitent and heart-broken youth proceeds, without the loss of a 
Hazlitt’s jesting remark on Falstaff and Prince Hal, that to | minute, to keep his assignation with Diana! The memory inyo- 
readers of poetry of the present day Falstaff appears the better | luntarily recurs to Sir Harry Wildair in Farquhar’s play. The 
man of the two! To give one example from another play, | fact is, that Bertram behaves from first to last like a dishonour- 
Touchstone’s humourous speech on the advantage of being married | able scamp. Personal courage he appears to have possessed, but 
by Sir Oliver Martext, who was not like to marry him well, which | was certainly dignified with no other virtue. Nothing need be 
would be a good excuse to leave his wife hereafter, is turned to | said of his conduct to Diana in Florence, but his meanness at 
strange use. Ile never intended, it appears, to marry Aubrey, | Perpignan is absolutely revolting. In the final scene no doubt 
and his real motive in going through the ceremony is stated in | he is grateful to Helena for extricating him from a very unpleasant 
great detail. Though how Touchstone could hope to be less | position, but we entirely refuse to believe in his conversion, and 
securely married than the other three couples who were wedded | though Gervinus assures us that “he, in his laconic way, com- 
at the same time and place, it is not easy to see. | presses all contrition, all gratitude and love, into the words, ‘ Both, 
both, O pardon !’"’ we confess to trembling for Helena’s future 





will not be long delayed. 

















However, it should be stated that very possibly the author 
may in some cases be belied by the translation. This, though | happiness. 

‘‘Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and procreative as an insect, 
courage, an easy mind that without cares of its own is at once 
disposed to laugh away those of others, and yet to be interested 
in them; these, and all other congenial qualities, melting into the 
common copula of them all, the man of rank and the gentleman, 
with all its excellences and all its weaknesses, constitute the 
listen to 


purporting to be made under the author's superintendence, 
seems occasionally to fail in reproducing his meaning. ‘The 
instances we marked in the reading are far too numerous to be 
quoted, but here are a few of the more prominent from the first 
part of the book. At page 37, line 18 a,/., the context seems to 
show that ‘* grace” cannot be the word which the author intended 
At page 169, line 17, the meaning is obviously , character of Mercutio.” So says Coleridge; now 
Gervinus :—* Ile is a man without culture, coarse, rude, and 
ugly, a scornful ridiculer of all sensibility and love.” Which of 
the two descriptions is the more lifelike is a question which any 
reader of the play can solve for himself; but the characterisation 
of Mercutio as ugly affords a good example of the Professor's 
habit of bringing up expressions from out-of-the-way corners to 
strengthen his view. His authority is evidently what Mercutio 


to employ. 
exactly the reverse of what the words convey. At page 184, 
line 13, when the author says that Bertram gave his ring to one 
whom he thought a ‘frivolous woman,” the idea in his mind 
was evidently not at all that which is expressed by the English 
words; and at page 225, line 14 a,/, the sentence as it stands is 
quite unintelligible, when taken in connection with the text of 
the play, for we are told that Romeo has not the prudence to 
forbear whispering, whereas, in the play, we do not find that himself says in putting on a mask,—‘‘ What care I what 
he whispers anything. Ilere are two examples taken from the curious eye doth quote deformities, here are the beetle brows 
- x shall blush for me,”—words which can never have been 


* Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Translated by F. E. . : 
Bunnett. London: Smitb, Elder, and Co. ’ meant to bear the meaning here attributed to them. 
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meets with scanty justice at Gervinus’s hands, | (and Réscher also) perceive the fundamental idea of the Merchant 
put Juliet is very lovingly dealt with. He gallantly defends her | of Venice in this sentence, ‘ summum jus summa injuria.”’ And 
from the ‘customary mock modesty ” (meaning, apparently, again, page 235, “ We may say after our own fashion, in a more 
nsual prudishness) of the English, who appear to hesitate at abstract and less pretentious form, that the poet s intention in the 
gome rather outspoken expressions in her soliloquy (act iil., 2), Merchant of Venice is to depict the relation of man to property.” 
or as he elsewhere calls it, her epithalamium ; and expresses his Taken thus in the concrete, the theory is perhaps a trifle obscure, 
belief that ‘‘ nowhere is the shame and charm of innocence so —indeed, of the two, we prefer Ulrici’s and Roscher's explanation, 
bewitchingly expressed as it is here.” In the early part of the | Which has at least the merit of being easily intelligible. But against 
play, however, in his anxiety to prove her delight in Romeo’s wit, the whole doctrine we feel bound to enter our most energetic pro- 
he yisinterprets a passage. “‘ You kiss by the book,” says Juliet ;| test. W hat! are Shakespeare's Plays to be degraded to the level 
that is, according to Gervinus, ‘with witty allusion and form.” | of a collection of moral tales? Is the creator of Hamlet and 
She is probably, however, thinking of the bovk of arithmetic, by | Lear to be classed in the same category with the author of 
which Mercutio afterwards says that Tybalt fights. ‘In kissing, | Lazy Lawrence and Simple Susan? No one who has read these 
do you render or receive?” says Cressida (act iv., 5); that is to say, commentaries would accuse their author of wilfully undervaluing 
on which side of the account is the kiss to be entered? Similarly, | Shakespeare, but this is the practical outcome of such a doctrine 
when Romeo has given a kiss and taken one, Juliet says that he | No! he was a great dramatic poet, the most marvellously skilful 
keeps a debit and credit account, and enters the transaction on both | delineator of human conduct and character whom the world has 
sides. ever seen, not a writer of what is termed “instructive fiction.” As 
Speaking generally, we should say that Gervinus succeeds | men and women act in his plays, so we may be sure, given the 
better with the tragedies than the histories, and with the comedies | circumstances, they would act in real life; but he never travels 
the worst of all. When the histories, however, are quite serious, | out of his province to draw a moral from their actions. ‘That he 
and unmixed with humour, they are sometimes very well treated. | leaves to us. Still less does he use them like figures in a puppet- 
Richard ILL, for instance, is one of his best elucidations. Comic | show, directing their evolutions in conformity with a certain plan, 
element there is none in the play, nor, except the grim humour of | pointing to a certain end. He lets the circumstances shape them- 
the King, anything to relieve the unbroken seriousness of the | selves, and the consequences flow naturally and inevitably from 
action. ‘This is a state of things that exactly suits our commen-| them. Morals may no doubt be drawn from all his plays, as they 
tator, and accordingly the characters are exceedingly well drawn. | may from almost anything else; does he not himself teach us that we 
The blending of dauntless courage with unequalled perfidy, of in- | may “gather honey from the weed, and make a moral of the Devil 
sinuating blandness with merciless cruelty, which formed the char- | himself?” But this isa very different thing from saying that when- 
acter of the King himself, is exhibited in all its complex incon- | ever he composed a play he sat down of set purpose, and with 
gruity. Ilis courtship of Lady Ann, the business-like calmness | malice prepense and aforethought, to compose an illustration of 
with which he arranges the murder of “plain, simple Clarence,” | some previously determined moral. Indeed, Gervinus explains 
the superior ability by which he outwits the self-sufficient| upon one occasion Shakespeare’s modus operandi so clearly, that 
Buckingham, his cold-blooded treachery to the unsuspect-| though our quotations have already been somewhat numerous, we 
ing Hastings, and his second courtship, in which he | must cite a few lines more :— 

bends to his will the ‘“relenting fool and shallow, changing | “Shakespeare recognises only human gifts and dispositions, and a 


woman” (there is no trace in the play of the cunning | ap ee .—~- and volition to use them _ or ill, madly or 
by which, according to Gervinus, she outwitted him), are | with moderation. e recognises only a fate which the man forges for 
himself from this good or bad use, although he may accuse the powers 


carefully and strikingly set before us. Perhaps, however, it | without him as its author, as Romeo does the ‘inauspicious stars.’ With 
is painting the Devil needlessly black to talk of the innate brutality | him, as throughout actual life, outward circumstances and inward 
of Richard’s character. Utterly unscrupulous, shrinking from no | ¢}#racter work one into the other with alternating effect. 
crime, deterred by no consideration, human or divine, mocking at Every word of this has our cordial concurrence ; how it is to be 
conscience as a ‘* word that cowards use, devised at first to keep | reconciled with the /antoccini theory is another matter. 
the strong in awe,” he pursued his object with unflinching and We must not omit to thank Mr. Furnivall for an introduction 
pitiless tenacity. Whatever interfered, or seemed likely to inter- | Which displays much study, and also great originality in the 
fere, with that object must be immediately and completely spelling. 
crushed. Clarence stood between him and the throne,—he was 
murdered. Ilastings thought the crown would be ‘ foully mis- A TRIP TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.* 
placed ” on Richard’s head,—he lost his own. ‘The Queen’s rela-|'Tue Saskatchewan, or as we have heard it called, “the river 
tions were obnoxious to him, and were executed accordingly.| with the unpronounceable name” —the name, we believe, 
“High-reaching Buckingham ” grew circumspect, and soon found | signifies “the river that turns”—is so little visited, that am 
his way to the seaffold. But all these crimes were, from his point | interval of some fifteen years between the jotting-down of these 
of view, necessary, nor is there anything to show that cruelty for | journals and their appearance in print seems to be of small con- 
cruelty’s sake delighted him,—that, use the words of our author, | sequence. A few works, such as Captain Butler's, have drawn 
brutality was innate in his character. Immediately before the} momentary attention to these wild western lands, which now 
battle of Bosworth, when Stanley refused to come, “ Off with his| form part of the Canadian Dominion, but for the most part, 
son George’s head!” says Richard, but on Norfolk’s telling him the | general knowledge does not reach beyond the fact that they are 
enemy is past the marsh, ‘* A thousand hearts are great within my | coldin winter. Lord Southesk found them so, ‘It is unpleasant,” 
bosom !” cries he, and leads his horsemen on the foe without bestow- | he remarks, ‘“ to pass the night with a collar of ice round one’s 
ing another thought on the Stanleys and their treason. Would} neck and a sprinkling of icicles on one’s pillow.” 
King John have acted so ?—the King John of history and Shake- “ Not unnaturally during the height of the cold the thought ocearred 
speare, we mean, not the monarch whom Gervinus treats with such | to me. Why am I] enduring this? For pleasure—was the only reply,. 
unaccountable lenity. And surely it is ‘*to consider too curiously and the idea seemed so absurd that I laughed myself w arm. Then, as 
to consider “ that th » Duel f York’ b grievous curse” i circulation returned, I remembered that I was taking a lesson in that most 

ag a — - ™ sheers — — % 18 | valuable of human studies, the art of endurance, an art the poor learn 
fulfilling itself when the King asks if his beaver is easier. ‘The perforce, and the rich do well to teach themselves ; though, truly, they 
Chronicles which Shakespeare, particularly in this play, followed | have their own trials too, in a different reson sang I — think of the 
With great exactness, always represent Richard as a thorough | story of an officer who was so anxious to harden himself before a cam~- 
soldie Hi " hich | P2i8™ against the Caffres that he used to leave his comfortable quarters 
woudier. lis words are spoken on the eve of a battle WAIC | and sleep uncovered in the open air during the worst of weather ; the 
is “to cheer him ever or dissent him now,” and it is surely | end was, that, when the marching order came, he was too rheumatic to go 
quite natural that he should be anxious about his helmet fitting | With his regiment. So in life we are apt to doctor our souls so much 

: : : Z i icine of our ow ixi at when Providence gives us our 
roperly, ; lk ae j : ene Te , with medicine of « ir own mixing, th ut w nee g 
p per) oe seek to assure himeelf that his lance is stout and of regular allowance of affliction-physic, we have not vigour enough to 
manageable size, | swallow it with resignation or benefit by its power, and sink inte 
But even in this play, as in others of the Professor's | despondency, instead of finding our strength renewed like the eagle’s.” 
happiest cfforts, King Lear and Cymbeline, for example, one can| We have given this quotation rather in full, because it is very 
never quite get rid of the idea that it is not Shakespeare we areread- | characteristic of the whole book. Facts and philosophy, bear- 
ing, but a Gervinisation of the poet, which is by no means equally | hunts and religious discussions, hardships of travel, and criticisms 
Satisfactory. Our most serious complaint, however, against the| of Shakespeare's plays are mixed up together pretty much at 
Professor is his everywhere apparent, and not unfrequently for- | random; but it is quite excusable if in a journal of travel the 
. y pp ’ 1 : : ‘ 

mulated, conviction that each and every one of Shakespeare's plays | mind wanders in sympathy with the body, if each varying scene 
were written to i i lesson. For instance 

omen to inculcate ome special moral _ ¥ a * Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains, By the Earl of Southesk. Edinburgh ; 
page 232, speaking of the Merchant of Venice, he says ‘* Ulrici | Edmonston and Douglas. 
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calls up fresh ideas, or slenderly linked associations of ideas, 
tempting it into manifold digressions. So long as these digressions 
are not tedious, and the main narrative bears the stamp of truth- 
fulness, and there is a reasonable amount of freshness in the 


incidents, unity of design and treatment may be done without :— | 


. 


“ Towards the close of 1858,” writes Lord Southesk, “ while visiting 
at the house of a friend, I happened to mention my desire to travel in 
some part of the world where good sport could be met with among the 
larger animals, and where, at the same time, I might recruit my healt 
by an active, open-air life in a healthy climate.” 

‘‘Why not go to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territory ?” was the 
answer of his friend; and as the advice was followed up by an 
introduction to Sir George Simpson, and the consequent smooth- 
ing-away of all difficulties of travel that money and influence could 
smooth away, Lord Southesk started in May, 1859, for Fort Garry 
with a party of seven men, eleven draught and four riding-horses, 
one waggon, and many carts, for the sources of the north branch of 
the Saskatchewan, by way of the Assiniboine river, and up the South 
Saskatchewan from its elbow to the junction of the two branches. 
Lord Southesk has his own views about the exact angle made by 
the river at the southern elbow, differing from those of Messrs. 
Hind and Palliser, for a full explanation of which we refer the 
reader curious in geographical detail to the neat little map at 
page 76. We cannot too highly commend the exactitude of all 
the scientific and descriptive portion of this book. Indeed, it 
everywhere bears marks of a painstaking spirit and high regard 
for truth. On one other point we must give Lord Southesk the 
justice due to him. He has had to defend himself, since the 
publication of this work, from charges of cruelty in the 
pursuit of game, charges for which we see no foundation 
in his narrative. Its whole tone is that of a humane man, 
averse to cruelty in any form, one who felt for the suffer- 
ings of his horses when winter overtook them on their home- 


ward march, and for the brutal treatment of the sledge-dogs by | 


their Indian or half-bred masters; he excited, indeed, the liveliest 


surprise in the minds of his drivers by his orders that they were | 
not ‘to hammer their dogs about the head.” After describing | 
some of the ways in which the teams were goaded to their work, | 


he adds, ‘‘ Worse cruelties than these I have heard of,—I record 
what I have seen, and should blush to record it, if I had not done 
my best to stop such hellish practices.” 

One other passage will introduce to our readers a dog which, 
half-bred, ugly, and a coward, was, by its funny looks and ways 
and confiding trust—spite of some sudden spasms of fear—in its 
adopted master, one of the greatest alleviations of the tedium of 
the return journey :— 

“ Poor Whisky filled the place of the ancient domestic jester; one look 
at him dispelled melancholy ; every movement he made was a faree. 
With his cunningly timorous countenance, and sleekly rounded plebeian 
body, he was a true Sancho Panza of dogs. He was a daily delight. I 
would not haye exchanged him for the best dog in the Company's 


territories.” 


One day while shooting wild sheep on the sides of the Rocky 


Mountains, he chanced to open his telescope rather quickly. 


‘‘ Whisky uttered a squeak that might have been heard a mile off, 
and took to his heels, evidently thinking that I had got a whip of 
a new and dangerous pattern. I never struck the poor creature 
in my life, nor spoke harshly to him; but these Indian dogs are 
so fearfully beaten and ill-treated at home, that they almost 
breathe in yells and squeaks.’ It is quite possible indeed 
for a man to be humane to his horses and dogs, and yet 
reckless and eyen cruel towards the objects of his sport; 
but if sport is to be allowed at all, there is nothing illegiti- 
mate in the mode in which Lord Southesk pursued it. He 
had a plea to urge which cannot be made by fox-hunters at home, 
that the produce of his skill was sorely needed, for the most part, 
to fill the hungry stomachs of himself and his men, who were often 
reduced to great straits for eatable food when game ran short. 
When the party started on their western road, they were told 
that it might be October before they could again reach Fort 
Carlton. ‘ Be it so,” said Lord Southesk, in the first ardour of 
travel, but, ‘‘alas! the impassioned hunter did not know ” what 
travelling across the plains in early winter meant. It turned out 
to be November before he again reached Fort Carlton, and then 
he records his feelings and anticipations in very different words :— 
“November 9.—We set out in the teeth of a snowstorm, drifting 
furiously before a light north wind, the cold intense. My beard and 
moustaches wero frozen harder than before; my left eye had an icicle 
hanging from the eye-lashes; I expected to be frost-bitten, and kept 
rubbing my nose and ears continually. It was positive suffering. It is 
melancholy to think that more than a month of this hardship lies 
before us between this and Tort Garry. Then a fortnight more of it 
to St. Paul—frail nature shrinks—all work and sorrow and small hopes 


esac 
of sport; nothing new or curious to be seen. Mere labour, labour, 
labour.” P 





This is very pathetic. Indeed, we think the ecstacy of his first 
glimpse of the Rocky Mountains, and the pleasure of the dan. 
gerous chase over their sides after mountain-sheep, even the 
| exciting encounter with an occasional grisly, was dearly bought 
by the sufferings of himself, his men (who, by the way, were go 
| hardened by habit that they can scarcely be said to have suffered), 
| and horses, many of which broke down in the road and had to be 
| left behind. Occasionally, one of these waifs turns up again at a 
| fort, or joins a passing company of hunters, but as a rule, they 
| perish by hunger, or are eaten by woives. It would seem a more 
| humane method to put a bullet at once through the poor creatures’ 
| brains. 

| Buffalo-hunting (always associated with the recovery of asound 
| condition of body) was the primary objeet of Lord Southesk’s 
travels, and he was fortunate in falling in with large droves of 
these animals, now, like the seals of the South Seas and the 
elephants of Ceylon, fast disappearing under the careless slaughter 
of man; the Indians, blind to the future, killing bulls, cows, and 
calves indiscriminately. The following spirited sketch will show 
what the attraction of a buffalo-chase is :— 


‘“‘ All this time the bands of buffaloes were streaming past me; the 
plains were alive as far as the eye could reach. While debating 
whether or not to go on, I suddenly observed in one of the passing 
herds the very specimen I sought for,—an exceedingly fine, sleek, 
round-barrelled bull, not so large as some of the patriarchs, but with 
very long, perfect horns, and a most luxuriant mane and beard. Hail- 
ing this welcome sight, I marked the noble animal for a prey, I re- 
mounted Bichon, who, greatly refreshed by the halt, went on as gallantly 
as before. Never did bull run more fast or strong. For ten miles or 
more I stuck to him, but by no means could I get within fair shooting 
distance. It was interesting to ride in the midst of that vast, black 
mass of buffaloes, for as I went on the scattered bands scemed 
more and more to unite, and I sometimes found myself moving in a 
| sort of triangular enclosure, with living walls around me, as the nearer 





| animals strove to edge away on either hand, while the ranks were closed 
| in front, and the ever-increasing numbers came thundering up behind, 
As long as Bichon kept his footing there was little risk; the buffalo 
were thinking only of escaps, the crowd was not dangerously large or 
dense, and there was plenty of room, for I was still on a gently undu- 
| lating plain, At last my bull began to slacken his pace. By what 
strange instinct did he know that I had chosen him for my own? 
The same band was still together, his companions were all with him, 
not one had yet quitted their ranks. Yet, with a sudden movement, he 
sprang from amongst them, and held away by himself, rushing 
off at right angles through an opening in the crowd, and seem- 
ing to gather fresh speed as ho ran on his separate career. It 
was but for a while; he abruptly checked himself, faced round, 
and stood at bay. I closed on him, trying for a flank shot. Down 
went his head, onward he came in full charge. Knowing the uselessness 
of firing at a buffalo’s forehead, I cantered out of his way. He followed 
me a few yards, then turned and resumed his course. Another mile,— 
again he slackened, breaking into a trot as he drew near to the top of a 
gentle rise; and there he took up his stand, and once more came to bay. 
I approached till but a few yards were between him and me, and then 
up went his tail in sign of battle, down went his head for a charge, but 
this timo I was too quick: the Bichon had slipped round him, and 
| before he could make one step, I sent a bullet through his heart. He 
stopped, staggered a few paces, then fell to rise no more.” 


The part of the Rocky Mountains visited by Lord Southesk is 
little traversed even by Indians, and of one place he writes, “I 
am the first European who has visited this valley.” The scenery 
he describes as magnificent ;—the chase after the fine breed of 
small mountain-sheep, which live on the almost inaccessible sides 
and summits of the mountains, was exciting but almost too 
fatiguing for a frame already tired with the hardships of the 
journey there. By his own confession, such great exertions do 
not tend to strengthen the frame immediately, whatever after- 
wards may be their beneficial results on the whole. On this 
point we are left in doubt, but that Lord Southesk looks back 
upon the months spent in the far North-West of America with 
satisfaction is certain; and his readers, sharing in a moderate 
degree that satisfaction, may thank him that, although the 
Horatian rule is hardly so applicable to travels as to poctry, he 
has at length given his to the world. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
Iv is impossible within the narrow limits of a review to con- 
vey any adequate notion of the wealth of knowledge, the 
copiousness of illustration, the discriminating estimate of char- 
acter, and the breadth of historical insight displayed in these 
volumes. If Professor von Ranke does sometimes err, as a 
foreigner inevitably must in his judgment of certain national 











* A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By Leopold you 
Rauke. 6 vo's, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1875. 
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seculiarities, he never, we think, goes astray through prejudice 
or from the lack of accurate information. Ilis mastery of details 
js as remarkable as his generous grasp of principles ; he does not 
sacrifice—as @ more brilliant historian was sometimes apt to do— 
truth to effect, and the reader who tracks his footsteps through 
the vast period covered by this history will be struck by the 
careful and conscientious manner in which he pursues his course. 
The title of the work gives but a faint indication of its contents. 
The first book, for example, entitled, ‘The Chief Crises in the 
Earlier History of England,” commences with the time when the 
Romans were masters in Britain, and ends with the deposition of 
Richard I. The second book deais with the reigns of Henry 
VIIL and Mary and the struggles of the first English Reformers. 
Then follows a singularly lucid and vigorous narrative of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; and not until we come to books iv. and v., 
which commence with the accession of James I. and close with 
the assassination of Buckingham, do we reach the seventeenth 
century. The first volume of the history terminates with this 
event, and the second comprises the reign of Charles I.; the 
third, opening with the Commonwealth, carries us over about 
fourteen years of the reign of Charles II.; the fourth begins 
with the Parliament of 1675, and ends with the battle of the 
Boyne; Volume V. treats of the reign of William and Mary, 
taking us through seventy years to the death of George II. The 
sixth and last volume contains, in the form of an appendix, a 
variety of original documents, some of them of the highest value ; 
a criticism of Clarendon’s and Burnet’s histories, and finally, a 
satisfactory index. 

Thirty-five years ago Macaulay wrote a review of Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, and observed that it was the work of a mind 
fitted both for minute researches and for large speculations, and 
written also in an admirable spirit, equally remote from levity 
and bigotry, serious and earnest, yet tolerant and impartial. 
This was high praise, and praise which must have rejoiced 
the Professor, since it came from a critic so well qualified to 
judge of his merits. If Lord Macaulay were living now, and 
could read this comprehensive history—much of which relates to 
a period he has so signally made his own—we think his verdict 
would be equally favourable. The German historian, now, we 
believe, in his eightieth year, commenced his great work on 


English history several years ago, but it was not concluded until | 


1868. The admirable features which distinguish the labour of 
his prime are to be seen here also, and whatever faults may be 
found with portions of the history, the spirit in which it is 
written and the vigour with which the author has grasped the 
prominent points of his subject are worthy of the highest praise. 
How is it possible to do justice to such a work, or even within 
the space at our command to dwell on its most striking merits ? 
Happily, Ranke’s position as an historian is known perfectly well 
in this country, and the reviewer is therefore at liberty to gather 
from these pages whatever may best suit his purpose, without 
being compelled to form a critical estimate of the entire history. 
Wherever the reader opens these volumes, he is sure to find 
food for argument and thought. The body of the work consists, 
as we have seen, of a period of English history which has been 
more copiously illustrated than any other, and may be said to 
have been exhaustively treated by our own writers. Tor the 
student of the Constitution it possesses a peculiar fascination, and 
we do not wonder that the interest it has for ourselves should be 
felt also by historians like Guizot and Ranke. Both of these 
great writers, we may observe, in passing have thrown light upon 
passages of our history by original research ; and Ranke, whose 
unwearied patience never allows him to rely solely on second- 
hand information, will enable the reader to view the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 from a fresh standing-point. But turning, for 
the present, at least, from the main subject of the history, 
it may be well to linger a little over some of the inci- 
dental topics which serve as tributaries to the principal 
design of the writer. The labour expended on subjects 
which might, perhaps, without impropricty, have been omitted 
altogether, is great indeed. It can scarcely be said that Ranke’s 
admirable narrative of the reigns of Henry VIIL., of Mary, and 
of Elizabeth is essential to the unity of his history, and yet 
we could ill afford to part with this masterly summary. As we 
read it, we are forcibly reminded of the perils that encompassed 
the vessel of the State at that eventful period. Henry VIII., for 
example, was the incarnation of despotism, and yet his action, 


first Tudor achieved in the temporal domain—viz., the exclusion 
of foreign influence—that the second extended to spiritual affairs.” 
Moreover, cruel and self-willed though he was, “he retained his 
hold on the nation, because his plan of separating the country 
from the Papal hierarchic system, without taking a step further 
than was absolutely necessary, suited the people's views.” The 
divorce from Romanism was indeed effected very slowly, and the 
accession of Mary to the crown, whose one desire was the pro- 
mulgation of her creed, threatened to bring about an even heavier 
bondage than that from which the country had been freed. Mary 
elected to marry Philip in opposition to the general voice of 
England, and at some risk to her throne. ‘Then followed what 
the historian justly calls the “four great acts ;” the abolition of the 
Common Prayer-book, the Spanish marriage, the restoration 
of obedience to Rome, and the revival of the heresy laws. It 
looked as though spiritual liberty were to be crushed in England 
as completely as it had been in Spain. And so it might have been 
had Mary lived, but her death happily defeated the single aim that 
had characterised her government. 

The peculiar dangers of the time were not wholly removed by 
the accession of a Protestant Queen. As we read once more in 
these pages the record of this interesting period, we are reminded 
of a number of contingencies and possibilities which might have 
seriously affected the national life. What if Mary Stuart, backed 
by the power of France, had obtained the English Crown ; or what 
if Elizabeth had given her hand to Philip, or Philip had allied 
himself with France in opposing the Protestant Queen, instead of 
acting in opposition to what we might have expected from his 
principles, and favouring the designs of Knox, at that time the 
ruling spirit of his country? Or what, again, if the twice excom- 
municated Queen of England had perished by the hand of an 
assassin; or what if the 22,000 men who sailed in the Armada 
had effected a landing on our shores ?— 

“Tt was a joint enterprise of the Spanish Monarchy and a great part 
of the Catholic world, headed by the Pope and the King, to overthrow 
the Queen who was regarded as the Head, and the State which was 
regarded as the main support, of Protestantism and the anti-Spanish 
policy. ..... All that Philip IL had ever thought or planned was 
concentrated, as it were, into one focus. The moment was come when 
he could subdue England, become master -of the European world, and 
re-establish the Catholic faith in the form in which he professed it.” 





But the storm which threatened ruin to England was scattered, to 
use again the historian’s words, ‘‘ before it discharged its thunder. 
| So completely true is the expression on a Dutch commemorative 
medal, ‘The breath of God has seattered them.’” Fifteen years 
later the accession of James VI. of Scotland to the English Crown 
pore accomplished without the opposition that might have been 
anticipated on the part of France :— 


| This conduct may bo explained principally by the violent opposi- 
| tion which existed between Henry IV. and Spain even after the peace 
of Vervins, and by the hostile influence incessantly exercised by that 
power upon the internal relations of his kingdom, in the pacification of 
which he was still engaged. It would have been dangerous for Henry 
himself to revive the hatred between England and Scotland, which could 
| only have redounded to the advantage of his foes.” 


| Thus it will be observed that, as circumstances compelled Spain 
'to adopt a course with regard to Scotland which no one could 
have anticipated, so did they foree France to be neutral on an 


| occasion which, to judge from all her antecedents, called for 


active interference. 
| 'The events of this period are touched by Ranke with a masterly 
| hand, and he shows, we think. more strikingly than some of our 
own historians, the intimate relationship that existed between the 
religious belief of the nation and its political progress. Atevery step 
the statesman of those days was forced to guide his course by con- 
siderations such as these, and often and often the men of strong 
religious views proved more powerful than the politicians. 
‘Theology rules in England,” said Grotius ten years after Eliza- 
| beth’s death, and it was their inability to grasp this fact which 
| led to so many of the complications which beset the paths of the 
| Stuarts. James, while on the Scottish throne, longed as much 
| to establish Episcopacy as Mary of persecuting memory desired to 
| restore the power of Rome; but he did not understand the force 


j 
| 
} 
| 


| that was opposed to him, a force shown in utterances like that of 


| Knox’s successor, Andrew Melville, who declared that ‘‘there were 


| two kingdoms in Scotland, of which the Church formed one ; in that 
kingdom the Sovereign was in his turn a subject; those who had 
| to govern this spiritual realm possessed a sufficient authorisation 
from God for the discharge of their functions.” For a time 


taken for selfish ends, was infinitely serviceable to the cause of | James gained his will, in so far as the right of patronage was con- 
freedom, and produced results that might have been delayed in- | cerned, and the Church made also what Ranke justly calls a most 


definitely. And Ranke points out that Henry VIII. was the 


genuine successor to the work begun by his father. 


| important concession, in renouncing its right of using the pulpit 
“What the | 


to attack the Crown. ‘This encouraged the King to go on, and 
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to introduce in a modified form the Episcopacy that was so dear 
to him ; at the same time, he appears to have inclined to a general 
comprehension. Ie would lighten, if he could not wholly remove 
the burdens of the Roman Catholics ; he would at least bear with 
the Presbyterians ; he would encourage to his utmost the Episco- 
palians. Once seated on the throne of England, he promoted 
Episcopacy with a will, did his utmost to put down the Puritans, 
and showed no longer any symptoms of moderation. The violence 
of his conduct, especially in the Northern kingdom, raised a 
spirit of disaffection, which lived on and increased in inten- 
sity during the reigus of the two Charleses. The Scots 
preferred their own form of spiritual despotism to that 
imposed upon them by the Crown, and while knowing no- 
thing of toleration, made a manly stand in defence of the rights 
of conscience. Indeed, Macaulay is by no means exaggerating 
when he observes that to the attempt made in the mere wantonness 
of tyranny by Charles and Laud to force the English liturgy upon 
Scotland our country owes her freedom. And here we may note 
that Ranke has an able and comprehensive chapter on the ‘‘ Out- 
break of Ecclesiastical Disturbances in Scotland,* in which he 
observes :— 

“ The introduction of the Canons and of the Liturgy was not due to 
fondness for ceremonies nor to a passing faney, but it was the keystone 
of the system which James I. had all his life kept in view without 
carrying it out. Charles I. took steps to bring it into execution. The 
Liturgy would not have had much importance without the Canons, with 
the latter it completed the edifice of political and ecclesiastical subordi- 
nation which, for the first time, reduced Scotland to complete subjection.” 
Happily for England, every attempt made by the Stuart dynasty 
to diminish the civil and religious liberty of the people was 
met by a corresponding advance in freedom; and it is but fair 
to remember that these Kings sinned after the fashion of their 
royal ancestors, and erred chiefly in not estimating aright the 
growth of Parliamentary power. The despotism that was tolerable 
under Henry VIII. was too grievous to be borne with patience 
under Charles I. ‘‘I am your King, no one is above me, save 
God alone,” might have been uttered with perfect propriety by 
Henry, but was an unseasonable assertion in 1647, when men were 
growing familiar with the theory of representative government. 


THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.* 

Is it not Sir Arthur Helps who, in his quietly paradoxical way, 
asserts that it is easier to praise those at a distance than 
those near at hand? ‘‘ What! prefer strangers to our own flesh 
and blood?” we can fancy the reader saying to himself; ‘‘non- 
sense, the thing does not stand to human nature, nor reason 
either!” Nevertheless, we hold there is truth in Sir Arthur’s 
remark, We misunderstand or misrepresent our friends, or un- 
charitably judge them, or suspiciously reserve our praise of them, 
chiefly because they are too near us. A small object kept close 
to the eye can shut out a large prospect, and itself becomes the 
more vague in outline the more persistently it is scrutinised. 


‘* More space and freer view we want.” 
As with the feigned human face on Mount Athos, we must 
withdraw ourselves from our daily neighbours, if we would 
see them aright and judge them fairly. We should put them in 
the place of the distant. We blame them often for our own im- 
patience and irritation. ‘The needful process of self-withdrawal, 
save in the most literal sense, demands imagination, and no 
faculty do the mass of men find it more difficult to 
call into exercise in ordinary matters. It finds too ready 
an outlet, as Sir Arthur hints, on things ideal or 


Lack of it lies at the root of one-half the quarrels and severe | 


words which disturb the social peace. We can’t retreat from our 
doubles. Who are so bitter as erewhile bosom-friends, and how 
else account for the perpetual presence of the one with the other? 
Indifference is impossible. 
view, and limits his prospect. Hawthorne had an odd theory that 
love and hatred were the same at bottom, and this was his chief 
ground for it. And in criticism it is especially felt. Praise or 


blame becomes excessive ; the small object is too close to the eye, | 


and due shading and perspective are lost. Whether it isa ‘ puff ” 
or a “slate,” it is not hard to tell where the personal element has 
been supreme. No device will hide it; the thing is of private 
interpretation, and we feel it. But in dealing with the products 


of another continent, we should fancy one powerful disturbing | 


element might be assumed to be absent. Nearness in that case 


does not irritate or distract, does not deflect the moral compass, | 





* Eneuclopedia Britannica. New Edition. Article, “American Literature.” 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


remote. | 


The one still shuts out the other's | 


| nor favour that misjudgment which really springs from seorct 
dissatisfaction with ourselves. Sainte-Beuve once said, “TI can 
| read a book, and in some degree enjoy it, but I cannot judge 
| it without some knowledge of the man who wrote it,” This ig 
| another and a better version of that famous saying of Addison’s,— 
| though the structure of a man’s sentences may surely be judged 
| without reference to his complexion, and his blank verge apart 
| from the colour of his hair. ‘These things are well in general terms, 
but not always so applicable in the working. It is well that each 
tub stand on its own bottom. low, for example, could we eyer 

keep pace with the Americans, or judge their books, if such canong 
| were not interpreted freely? Ifwe may believe Mr. William Black, 
| their perverted application of Sainte-Beuve’s maxim may become 
uncomfortable,—very. ‘Therefore we ought not to follow them 
here. ‘This, however, is the more reason why accredited judg- 
ments of their literature on our side should be competent, thorough, 
discriminating, that they may believe in the ability of British 
criticism to judge by rule, and yet not belie the maxim that it ig 
easier to praise those at a distance than those near at hand. But 
the article in the new edition of the Encyclopedia on ‘“ American 
Literature” does not attain to this, though it has been largely 
praised,—perhaps too much on Sir Arthur Helps’s principle. For 
the sake of ‘‘American Literature” and British criticism, it ig 
worth while noting a few salient points in which its writer has, in 
our opinion, gone wide of the mark, in spite of his careful reading, 
his polished style, and the air of finish which he has contrived to 
throw over his work. 

With too much of Griswold—a bad dose to begin with—at his 
elbow, we are not surprised that he should speedily have recourse 
to generalisations, which appear exhaustive, but are only mis- 
leading. An air-bladder will do something to support youina 
wide sea, but what if it is so slim that the mere action of the 
water will burst it by and by? Listen to this:—‘All the best 
Transatlantic literature is inspired by the spirit of confidence— 
often of over-confidence—in labour.” ‘ Prave ’ords,” these. They 
go unqualified. Yet has not James Russell Lowell in his “ Biglow 
Papers”—really a piece of national literature—ridiculed this very 
tendency? ‘Then, what of Irving, with his dreamy grace; and 
Prescott, with his leisurely aristocratic style; and Hawthorne, 
with his wistful reserve? Against all his instincts, Hawthorne 
reasoned himself into residence at Brook Farm. His connection 
with it was the outcome of second thoughts and friendly influence. 
The result was, as one might have deduced the man from his 
writings, a return to his first thoughts. He might have quoted :— 

“Tt is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first and third, which are a riper first ;” 
and he retired into confessed dislike of labour, declaring that 
‘not he, but a spectral appearance” under his name, had carted 
dung, and raked hay, and sounded the horn at daybreak. He 
emphatically declared labour degrading now, from practical experi- 
| ence, as before he had done from theory. And up comes Poe, 
with his ‘*Raven,” to croak ‘‘ nevermore !” in face of the assertion. 
He was a born American, and yet if there is a master-idea, dif- 
fused like an essence through his writing, it is perhaps hatred of 
labour, and protest against it. We need not cite more names ; 
| they come to the mind by scores, Let us quote a companion 
| assertion instead :—*‘ The great literary fault of the Americans thus 
comes to be impatience—the majority of them have not learnt that 
‘raw haste is half-sister to delay’—that ‘works done least 
| rapidly art most cherishes.’” ‘This, too, is suggested by Griswold. 
At the time he wrote, fully a quarter of a century ago, it was truer 
than it is now, though not even then the whole truth. Indeed it 
only seized a most superficial aspect of it. But Irving, and Pres- 
}cott, and Dana, and Willis, and Hawthorne had shown that 





| Puritanism preserved a savour of cultured leisure about great 
sections of American life, that stole like a subtle aroma round its 
literature, and remains inseparable from it. The ‘'Twice-told 
Tales” were even then delighting critics, and slowing making 
their way to become classics, in preparation for larger works, as 
though to refute for ever and categorically the view here presented 
to us. With the reasons that lie deeper, we are not now concerned ; 
but we pass on to remark that it is surely very wrong to say of 
| that country which is, above all others, prone to find sudden 
|escape from materialistic devotion in religious rapture, in 
spiritualistic theory and vague experiment of all kinds, that “in 
America it is extent of nature that is dwelt upon; the infinity 
of space, rather than the infinity of time, is opposed to the limited 
rather than to the transient existence of man.” How all this, in 
relation to literature, is made to square with the sentences, also 
| suggested by Griswold, to the effect that the Americans had too 
| stringently sought the sanctions of their art in the old world, 
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a desire to receive a favourable verdict, not from the 


purdened by : : 
country of their birth, but from that of their ancestors, we are 


totally at a loss to conceive. The transcendental movement is | 
to be distinctly American, and yet its initiative is traced to | 


said 
Thomas Carlyle! i“ 
But from a running fire against generalities, let us descend to 
rticulars. N. P. Willis is written of here as though he were 
still living; the well-known * Hillard” becomes “ Hilliard " the 
« Biglow Papers” at one place are spoken of as a series of metrical 


pamphlets “born of the Jast great social and political struggle of 


the New World:” Thoreau is denounced as a mere morbid | 


solitary —which is the common view of him, we admit, however 
mistaken it may be—but while Emerson, still living, is liberally 
praised for his philanthropy, poor Thoreau, far distant,—dead,— 
although he surpassed his master in at least one thing, gets no 
praise whatever. What will Mr. Emerson say to it? Is this 
encyclopeist aware that Thoreau, in many ways—for he was 
not the hermit of Walden Wood in perpetuum—actually came 
forth and ran risks in other matters besides that of John Brown of 
Harper's Ferry? But dropping reference to lesser errors like these, 
we now advance to our decisive testing-point. This writer quotes 
Griswold’s opinion of E. P. Whipple to the effect that he is one of 
the most subtle, discriminating, and profound of critics, and giving 
no opinion himself, quietly inserts a mark of exelamation at the 
passage, as one might do at a friend's foolish and exaggerated 
admiration of a friend. Well, we hold that Edwin Whipple is 
one of the most ‘subtle, discriminating, and profound” of critics, 
and confess that a patient re-perusal of his collected works in six 
volumes, and several shorter articles in the North-American Review, 
imposed upon us by this encyclopadist, has only served to deepen 
our conviction. Nor are we alone in this opinion. [is 
no provincial fame, though special circumstances confined him 
long to anonymous or merely periodical writing. Macaulay 
said that some of Whipple’s essays were the subtlest and 
ablest and clearest in expression that he had ever read. 
Miss Mitford wrote that they would bear comparison with any 
of their class in the older country. Prescott declared that no 
critic had ‘‘ ever treated his topics with more discrimination and 
acuteness.” His writings are often quoted in France, and in the 
French ** Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains” he is thus 
spoken of :—*‘ Les essais de critique littéraire deM. Whipple... .. . 
serecommandent par la finesse des apercus, independence des juge- 
ments, et la préoceupation constante des vrais intéréts de lintelli- 
Indeed, it is very curious—almost laughable—to find 
s Poe's eriti- 


18 


gence.” 
that, whilst our encyclopsdist dogmatically declare 
cisms to be beyond measure captious and jealous 
Poe is the only person of name who has seriously tried to detract 
from Whipple’s position! But this is easily accounted for by the 
fact of Whipple’s connection with the North-American Review, 
the mere mention of which sometimes almost made Poe mad. 
Poe declares that Whipple has ‘‘ been infected with that transparent 
heresy—the cant of critical Boswellism—by dint of which we are 
to shut our eyes tightly to all autorial blemishes, and open them, 
like owls, to all autorial defects.” 
that his lectures on the Elizabethan dramatists were marked by 
acute observations, and could not deny him a place among the 
** Literati of New York.” And after all this, it is surely too much 
at our time of day for any one to try to put Whipple down by a 
mere mark of exclamation! As those who have benefited by the 
study of Whipple’s writings, we were startled, and on con- 
sideration, determined to brace ourselves up to say a word for 


him in this country. We had intended to fortify our position by 


some extracts from his essays ; but space forbids. We can only add | 


that his essay on Wordsworth itself would have made a reputa- 


tion for another man, and that delicious morsels are to be found | 
on every page of his books, which those who read will find. | 


Besides his fine thought and rare instinct for the beautiful, he 
was a master of style, and well deserves to be recommended 
for study in that regard to critics in this country, instead of being 
contemptuously dismissed as he has been. 

If the writer of ‘* American Literature ’ 
Britannica ” has ever read a page of Whipple, or handled a book 
of his, then he absolutely disproves the maxim that it is easier to 
praise those at a distance than those near at hand ; and seems to 
us to have forgotten for the moment that he had written, ‘* One 
qualification for a critic is the dramatic capacity for placing him- 


’ in the ** Encyclopedia 


self for the time in the position of the person who is criticised,”’ | 


We fear the Americans are not the only persons who need to 
learn that ‘raw haste is half-sister to delay,” and that ‘ work done 
least rapidly art most cherishes.” In an Encyclopaedia which 
appears to have been for the most part re-edited with singular 


and spiteful, | 


But he was compelled to admit | 


| care, skill, and discrimination, we regret the appearance of an 
article so defective in knowledge as,this. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.* 
| We have always felt very strongly that no branch of English 
education has been so neglected, so ill-treated, and so misunder- 
stood as that of the really kindred subjects of history and geo- 
graphy. History has no meaning without territory, and geography 
has no interest except as it describes the habitation of the human 
History without geography is an account of transactions 
| without their key, and geography without history is a description 
of regions without life. Each loses its meaning alone. The one 
is, in fact, the soul without the body; the other, the body without 
the soul. Geography explains and elucidates history ; history 
illustrates and enlivens geography. Neither could be learnt at all, 
if the study of each did not presuppose at least a partial know- 
ledge of the other. And yet in practice they are divorced, if they 
| are acknowledged at all; and it is far too much the fashion to 
|neglect them altogether, after teaching the merest outlines, 
in a drily mechanical manner to the most unappreciative pupils, 
|} and to let the student, who proposes to carry his studies further, 
| work up history by himself in the best way he can, geography 
| being learnt only in the course of life, from travel, or casual read- 
| ing, or the exigencies of business. Thus it is that the young, as 
|a rule, hate both these really interesting branches of learning, and 
| that otherwise learned men so universally acknowledge their in- 
| ability to retain the merest outline of history in their memories, 
And it is more particularly in the interests of history that we urge 
| this view; first, because its importance for its own sake is so in- 
| finitely beyond that of geography; and secondly, because the 
| study of the latter would be interesting—in a very inferior degree, 
certainly—from the point of view of physical science, and without 
| the aid of human association. But in what department of history, 
| save to some extent in that which relates solely to the domain of 
law, are we not assisted by clear geographical knowledge? ‘To 
say nothing of those large portions of history in which the enter- 
prise of the earlier ages of the world had geographical discovery— 
| the discovery of new continents—for its sole object, or of those 
which treat in later years both of arctic and equatorial explorations, 
| we find all history more or less inextricably bound up with geo- 
graphy. ‘The greed of conquest, the necessity or plausibility of an- 
| nexation, the motives for rebellion, for separation, for independ- 
| ence, can only be followed and understood—and nothing that is 
|not clearly understood is vividly remembered—by a thorough 
appreciation of relative position, of climate, and of products. ‘The 


| race. 





| history of the settlement of boundaries, of border raids, of the 

jealousy of neighbouring powers, the cession and confiscation of 
| territory, the terms of treaties, alike demand a similar intimacy. 
The division into kingdoms, dominions, presidencies, states, can 
| only thus be understood. ‘The importance of holding particular 
| posts, in order to keep open the roads to separated portions of an 
| empire, nothing but geographical knowledge can explain ; and the 
special points of weakness and danger, where the inroads of other 
powers are to be looked for and guarded against, nothing but 
geographical knowledge can teach. The relative advantages of 
settlements, the desirability of letting colonies take care of 
themselves, or of giving them powerful aid; the importance 
lof siding with one great power against another, and often 
|—even for self-interest—of protecting a weak one from a 
| strong one, history must learn from geography; and the instances 
}are anything but rare in which an ignorance of the latter has 
obliged the former to record failure, disgrace, and loss, ‘The 
success of our commercial relations with all parts of the world 
depends on our intimate knowledge of race and climate and pro- 
duce; and engineering enterprise is altogether geographical in its 
| character, though it leads to such vast political results, 





To narrow our illustrations of the inseparable nature of the two 
subjects ;—is not the vagueness and weakness of our power to 
understand the fortune of battles—those vast and often important 
regions of history—and our want of interest in them, due entirely 
to our ignorance of the positions of the opposing armies ? Had we 
but a thorough knowledge of the locality, how vividly could we 
follow the various movements and manceuvres, and understand 
the results! We should see why it was imperative or wise to join 
issue at a particular spot, why the advantage of position lay with one ; 
we could estimate the importance of keeping open communications 
in this or that direction, we should know the meaning of the various 
| orders of the day and understand their results; we could almost 


| * The Geoaraphy of British History. In 1 vol. By William Hughes. London: 


| Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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see for ourselves where reserves should be posted, from what 
quarters aid might be expected, why the retreat was towards such 


The first chapter is given to ashort life of “Captain Rust,” 


along. 
boy, who had earned for himself his title by his extraordina: naar 


TY Superiority 





a place, and how it came to be intercepted from such and such a | in ’euteness over his fellows; the second to “Fairy Armstrong” th, 
direction. We could comprehend the why and wherefore of forced | Sweetest and prettiest of little girls, who got her name from acting as 4 


marches, of ambuscades, of the position of entrenchments, forts, 
and guns, and the difficulties and advantages of the natural features 
of the country. As it is—especially to the civilian—the narrative 
of a battle, without a knowledge of the geography of its field and 
a plan of the position of its armies, is simply unintelligible ; so 
that some of the greatest turning-points in the world’s history have | sequel to this paper may be found furthe 
to be accepted on the showing of their historians, and their details 
for ever remain a mass of confused horror in the mind even of the 
One reason, we apprehend, why naval | touch of sadness about it. There is the account of “ Shiny Smith,” for 


conscientious student. 


engagements read so vague and spectre-like, without form or 
tangibility, is that the mind cannot shape its own imaginary field 


of action on the blank and trackless surface of the sea. 


And the bearing of physical geography on the history of the 


human race, though quite different, is equally marked. ‘The posi- 


tion of the mountain-chains and of the water-sheds, the direction 
and size of rivers, the conformation of coasts, and still more the 
discovery, from time to time, of stores of mineral wealth, affect 


the tide of immigration and decide the choice of new settlements ; 


and thus are originated the countless fresh influences which result 


from constantly varying combinations of circumstances. And 


again, how suddenly is the history of peoples and nations 


established and destroyed, or if not destroyed, how widely modified 
by the more startling phenomena of which physical geography 
treats. Avalanches, the encroachments of glaciers, the liability to 
inundation, the inroads of the sea on some shores and its reces- 
sion from others, the devastation by earthquake, the creations and 
destructions caused by active volcanic action, the growth of coral 
islands, the effects of hurricanes, tornadoes, cyclones, &c., have 
been constantly moving the centres of human industry, modifying 
the relative power and altering the relations of the different 
peoples of the globe. 

The volume before us is a praiseworthy attempt in the direction 
indicated by the preceding remarks. It describes the geography 
of its history as it proceeds, but not in the detailed way that we 
have been suggesting; it is too general, and in battles, for instance, 
is rather that of the locality than of the battle. It is, too, un- 
accompanied by maps or plans; or rather, has only three mere 
outlines on a very small scale. Indeed, it is more easy to suggest 
the method in which geography should be taught with history, 
than to write any ‘* Geography of History,” of the kind we have 
spoken of, at all within the compass of a class-book, or suited to 
the purse of the average parent. But the principal defect of the 
book is, that it is not contemporaneous and successive, but breaks 
up British history as it were into cubes. We have Scotch, Irish, 
and Welsh blocks, a continental-possessions block, a colonial 
block, a battles block, &e. The early baittle-fields are 
all lumped in one chapter, those of the civil war in 
another, &e., so that we do not proceed in a regular and 
orderly progress, nor keep well abreast of contemporaneous 
events, And the history confines itself too exclusively to Great 
Britain—our Indian possessions being despatched, for instance, in 
three pages. Nevertheless, the geography of each section is 
conscicutiously given, and though the attractions of the subject 
are not enhanced by the style of this little book, yet some of the 
obscurity of history is removed, And while it is a valuable text- 
book both for master and student, its ample and complete index 
and list of historical sites at the end, make it a very useful little 
book of reference. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Great Army: Sketches of Life and Character in a Thames-side 
District. By the “River-side Visitor.” 2 vols. (Daldy and Isbister.) 
—Some readers will probably smile when we say that we find a special 
difficulty in reviewing this book, because we know nothing of its subject ; 
or anyhow, do not know the hundredth part of what the author knows. 
“Every inch of the district,” he tells us, in his brief and modest preface, 
“is as familiar to me as the room in which I write.” 
say with perfect sincerity and confidence, that the book is one of extra- 
ordinary interest; that there is not a trace of exaggeration, or cant, or | 
affectation of any kind about it; that everything is told in the simplest 
and most natural manner, and in short, that if it is not a description of 
actual facts and living persons, as, indeed, we firmly believe it to be, it is 
as great a masterpiece of fiction as Defoe’s ‘* Plague of London.” 
The Great Army—and our sole criticism on tho book shall be 
on the obscurity of the title—is a description of various classes and | 
persons among the vast poor population of the Eastern end of London. | 


3ut this we can 


| fairy in a pantomime, and whose story is inexpressibly sad, as, indeed 

too many of these stories are. Then comes “ Button-hole Row 46 
called from its being the dwelling-placo of a number of poor creatures 
who earn their living by making button-holes, at some rate which would 
| be ridiculous, if it had not so painful a significance. Imagine “ two thon. 
| sand eight hundred and eighty button-holes to earn ten shillings!” 4 





r on in the same volume in “The 
Button-hole Queen,” a very touching story indeed. There is not wanting 
plenty of the amusing in the book, though this, too, has always a Certain 





| instance, with his many ingenious devices for “raising the wind,” not 
the least acute being the “loan office,” which exists not by lending 
money, of which, indeed, it possesses none, but by exacting fees for 
inquiries. But the book cannot be cescribed, it must be read, and if it 
does nothing else—and it ought to do much—it will, at least, give the 
upper half of the world some notion as to how the lower half lives, 


The Maskelynes, By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—We cannot congratulate the writer on a successful effort. The sorrows 
of one Gertrude Maskelyne are her theme, but how strangely does she 
contrive that these sorrows should bo brought about! Gertrude falls ip 
love with her cousin, Sir Edward, who has just returned to his ancestra} 
home, An old suitor, another cousin, but on the mother’s, i.e, the 
vulgar side, of the family, disappointed by this new affection, manages 
to poison the young lady’s mind. He tells her that the young baronet 
had brought a mistress to reside at a neighbouring village, and contrives 
that she should see the woman on whom he fastens this character. This 
extravagantly improbable story Gertrude Maskelyne, who has been de. 
scribed a few pages before as “a clever, impressionable child,” believes, 
with a readiness which can only be accounted for by supposing that her 
mind was saturated with a certain class of novels. She marries the 
slanderous cousin out of spite, quarrels with her husband, has a meet- 
ing with her old lover of the dangerous kind which certain writers love 
to describe, and finally is set free by a sudden catastrophe. The husband 
dies of poisoning! She is suspected and tried, but the trial we are 
spared. The author takes credit for her forbearance in this respect, 
| and we cheerfully allow it. The suggested cause of the husband’s death 
sounds indeed a little unlikely. Ho had been killed by eating poisoned 
wheat, a more probable end for a rook than fora man. We shall not 
follow the story any further. Thero is some vigour of style about all 
that Mrs. Pender-Cudlip writes, but we cannot go further than this in 
praise of her last novel. 

Anatolica. By the Rey. E. J. Davis. (Grant and Co.)—Mr. Davis 
| describes his journey as ‘a visit to some of the ancient ruined cities of 
| Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” And it is true that he gives somo 
| noteworthy details of what he saw in the way of Greek, Asiatic, and 
| Roman antiquities. Yet the chief interest of his volume is in the occa- 
sional remarks, which at this time have an especial significance, about 
| the social and economical condition of the country. Mr. Davis's expe- 
| dition was made in 1872, and what he tells us of the misgovernment of 
| the country as it made itself known to a casual traveller then, enables us 





| to understand the disaster which has fallen upon it since. It would be 
| too much to expect that the Turkish Government should do what 
| Governments much more enlightened have only just begun to stir 
themselves about, and prevent the destruction of wood. This, of course, 
| has taken place in Asia Minor, as it has in Greece and Syria, and brings 
| about tho same result,—a chronic recurrence of drought, and consequent 
|famine. But the taxation need not be so cruelly heavy. “ In most 
| districts, the Government taxes, I was told, amounted to about sixty- 


five per cent. of the net profits of the cultivator ;” “ of course, the writer 
} I ; , 

goes on to add, ** much of this is absorbed before it reaches the Sultan’s 
treasury.” Whatever may become of it, the margin left is so small as 


| manifestly to forbid the idea of any reserve against scarcity. Surely, it 
is a deplorable necessity, if it be a necessity, which supports this 


blighting dominion of the Turks. Mr. Davis’s is a pleasantly written 
and lively book. It is illustrated with some photographs, which, how- 
ever, we cannot praise. It is to be wished that they had been “ inter- 
preted,” so to speak, to us with the pencil. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England. Vol. TX. (Cassell and Co.) 
—To review a history of England which includes the period “ from the 
death of the Prince Consort to the Geneva Convention” would be to 
enter upon an almost unlimited number of discussions, both about matters 
of fact and about matters of opinion. We may say that we think the 


| book useful. We often know more about and indeed have much better 
| means of knowing about remote times than about our own. The files 


of newspapers bary history more effectually than do anything else, 
though they doubtless preserve the materials which they conceal. 
Further, the narrative is written well, and with fairness, and the en- 
gravings are numerous, and though somewhat rough in execution, not 
without vigour. 

Porrry.— Poems. By Augustus Taylor. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The 
“minor poets” scarcely obtain that proportionate share in these columns 
which their numbers, if not their deserts, might claim. In truth, they 
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cult to criticise, except, indeed, they be very good, which, 
” they can scarcely be,—or very bad, when, perhaps, they 
better left alone. Hence our notices of this genus of “current 
Seaias *are rare. But they would be much more frequent, did we 
ye light upon such volumes of verse as that which Mr. Taylor 
. re gives Us. A man of culture, manifestly a student of classical 
whe with a genuine feeling for tenderness and pathos, and possessing a 
eo competent mastery of the art of versification, and a sense of melody 
that js seldom at fault, he writes what in days when the paths of glory 
were less crowded might well have won for him a niche in the Temple 
of Fame. If this is an early work—and we see no notice of previous 
achievements on his title-page—he may yet do great things. Among 
the poems which we would note with special praise are “Touch Me 
not.” from which we take three stanzas :— 
* All eye, all ear, with heart on fire, 
She turned to clasp the Lost and Found, 
But stronger than ber warm desire 
Beamed from that eye a calm profound,— 
Calm, deeper than the calm of death, 
Of Life, beyond the touch of sense, 
Of Love, a new creation’s breath, 
The secret of Omnipotence. 
Henceforth to her and all His own 
All things, even He—the Christ—were new, 
And by the quickening Spirit sown, 
The Risen Life within them grew.” 


We may also note “ Tilarion,” “ Upwards,” and the Sonnets generally, 
especially two addressed to Pliny, which show a genuine knowledge of 
one of the most interesting and pleasing characters of antiquity. But 
one of the prettiest of all is “ Margaret :”— 


”_- oe 
are very diffi 
being «minor, 


¥ 
“Into the garden I walked ; ne'er had I seen her before, 
Under a budding white rose she stood in the shade of the door. 
Quiet and pale was her face, but maidenly bright were her eyes, 
Fair as the newly-born moon when low in the easterly skies. 
There as I stood by her side my spirit grew happy and free ; 
Would I bad said what I thovght, that none would I marry but thee! 
The far-off bells were tolling, for ‘twas some one’s funeral-day, 
And in the meadows close by the mowers were mowing the bay. 
2. 
Into the garden I walked; but once had I seen her before ; 
Vacant and still was the house, wide open was standing the door. 
Then silent and listening I went up to the curtainless bed, 
Where she lay sbrouded in white, all winterly, lonely, and dead ; 
There was a look on her face, as if she'd been thinking of me. 
‘Dear Margaret,’ then whispered I, ‘none will I marry but thee! 
And thé far-off bells were ringing, for ‘twas some one’s wedding-day, 
And in the meadows close by the mowers were mowing the hay. 


3. 
Silent and dark was yon lake, as under the desolate hill, . 
Lit by no gleam from the sky, it slumbered there, dreary and still, 
Till, with its swallow-like wing, the wind in its wandering flight 
Touched into music the reeds, and broke it in ripples of light. 
Silent and dark was my heart, till suddenly thrilled by the tone 
Tender and pure of the voice which told me I was not alone, 
Yet how I long to be dead, whene’er, on a calm summer day, de 
The far-off bells are ringing, and the mowers are mowing the hay! 


— Penelope's Waiting. By Meta Orred. (Smith and Elder.)—The 
author of these poems has manifestly a certain gift of melody. A page 
of her blank verse, always the most critical and conclusive of tests, is 
sufficient to convince any reader of so much. And she has a power of 
expression. Her diction is rich, even to the point where it becomes 
wearisome. Unfortunately, her subjects, anyhow, the earlier subjects, 
which naturally first engage a reader's attention, are not well chosen. 
Studies on such classical themes as “ Penelope’s Waiting,” “ Pygmalion,” 
« Orpheus,” and the like, demand a much severer style and more sober 
treatment than they get here. How unlike any classical models are 
such lines as these, which are yet no bad specimen of the newest 
romantic school] !— 


“She waited till the moon was wandering 
On silvern heights, right perilously high; 
Till winds were husht, like weary, sobbing babes, 
And breathed in murmurs thro’ the myrtle groves, 
And pressed out roses with such rounded care, 
Their deep, full hearts were blushing to the core ; 
Till wood-birds shook out little sleepy pipes 
Thro’ the deep shadow of the ilex-trees, 
Like silver bars upon an ebon harp; 
Till dew fell trickling on the arrow-heads 
By reedy streams, and tiny unknown things 
Beat rapture thro’ the lichen-jewelled stones.” 


But these studies are more vigorous than the rest of the contonts of 
the volume. Neither the “Odes” nor tho “Idylls,” as the author 
somewhat capriciously calls them, are very good. 
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kK.) MIDDLESEX. .—The Rev FE. V. HALL (Magda- 


| pg my COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR- 


len College, Oxford.) receives TWO PUPILS, to pre- | 


pare for the Public Schools or Universities. Locality 
healthy and quiet. Highest references can be given. 


Terms, according to age and requirements, from 120 


guineas to 150. 


S HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
June 24th and 25th. 
_Apply to the BURSAR. 








4 for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Good playing-field. Boys return on May 4. 
Address, Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, Trinity 
College, Grand Para: e. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
/ SHIPS.—Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 
petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in the care of Scholars who require it.— 
Further Tartientars may he obtained from the Head 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 


—- —________________ | \JENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. 
FASTBOURN E.—PREPARATION | isis reparatory LOWER SCHOOL for 


House faces the Sea, | 


SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 
TION in JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


vu COLLEGE— 





NHELTENHAM 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 

ALVERN COLLEG E.— 
This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
There 
is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
Boys. 

There sre Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of bis 
stuff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £99. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for sons of clergymen aud home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New Collego, Oxford. 

The next Term commences 
May next. 


on Monday, tho 3rd of 





Museum wil! be closed on the Ist and reopened 
on the 8th of May, 1875. Visitors cannot be admitted 
from the Ist to the 7th of May inclusive, 

J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, April 22nd, 1875. 


\ DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
va FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SUAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manutfacturors of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX ” or “ CANDL® 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candies, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
\ HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper ma-tication of food. 
RO WLANDS' OVDONTO, or Pear] Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts @ pearl-like whiteness tu the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
s,and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
9d per box. Sold by Cheniicts and Perfumers, 
r * Rowlands’ Odonte,” 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBL- | 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from half- 
past nive till six. 
NSTITUTE of 
WATER COLOURS.—The 


TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d or copy; or 5s * a) 
PENNINGTON and CO. 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, co 
. aaa = Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with 
PAINTERS in 
FORTY - FIRST r cent. 
PENNINGTON 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


ae. 
CARSON’S PAINT 
P. 
ng ATRONISED BY ome Qress axe H.R.H. THE Parog 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


an 








ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till and CO., 3 Royal Exchange It is especially applicable to 
k. Admission 1s, catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall | Buildings, London, E.C. | “ . omnes 
Mall_Ih F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. ae WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and Compo, 
a -| FDHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Satine, Sian teaieamaienes . 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTE RS_ in Street and Charing Cross, pcre —Established 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH | 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY next, April 
26th.—5A Pall Mall East. | 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e to the Queen, the Royal Family, aud the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Ww holesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. | 
q OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest | 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if | 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 


evaporable. 
OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and | 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
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RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shuped. 
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auces effected in all parts of the world. 
iataeid ( GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
ecretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
BR ANE of SOUTH 
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South Australia. Bills 
Money received on deposit. 
| Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, 


E.C. 


PAGLE INSURANCE 
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79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest ., 
Accumulated Funds ..... exe 
Also a Subscribed Capital of mor 
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£3,024, 108 
e than £1,500,000, 
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of the Company's Agents. 
| considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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The oldestand largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 

COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGE 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
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MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
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NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


Silver. and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, aud stamped in the latest 
fashion. 
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RoYaL CuTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 2 PS ag panptn. Ww 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, Y’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


R 
kf The Award of the “ Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm bya competent International Jury. 


YRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 








| . 
after this date, and without which none is | Standard. . he 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces X The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality. —Food, 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- HES ey MEDALS awarded to 
out the world.—[November, 1874 ] | _J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT’ supplies the | OUN ; URGESS and SON’S 


Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, witbout the necessity of | 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, | 
City. 
FPUIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used I nies csincssbad ~: ; 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 


powers are there eshibite d , gio oa — = | I AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
OF FECy. FOUNE Suvares eS le sae © tepid. | tint now so much admired. ' Perfectly free 
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N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade | High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. ’ 
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AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 


— - | 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually | 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 


relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 

night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- | * 4 | f‘ 3 
S 4 itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps 
Had of all Chemists, 


solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold | 
NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 


water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of | 
imitations.—TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DY E produces 
a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. | 


Finsbury, London, E.C 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 


biter SEA SALT is not merely 
3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


a healthful luxury, but has produced really 
wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 
ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
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imitations, 
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perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its | 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
| ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
negotiated and collected. 
For terms apply at the | 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


COMPANY. | 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and | 


be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
Expenses of management 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


the 
RAILWAY PASSENGE RS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


NT STREET. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dusuy, 
|G (X\.ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
JT Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
| Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
| which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


‘| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
| SOLD BY ALL > THROUGHOUT THE 


! RLD. 


SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT BOXES, 
One for every Mouth in the Year, and one for 
every Subject ou which you are Collecting. Llustrated 
Prospectus post free of 
HENRY SLONE, anemoteaet and Patentee, 
BANBURY. 
Sold by all Stationers. A ae tu keep numbers of the 
Spectator safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, 
price £ 538. 
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CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
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Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 


iIVES THE GREATEST SATISFAOTION. 


Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
PoLson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE.—Beisteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from Is 6d to £35, 


I EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON 














For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. (4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
| j\£s.d/£8. d./£ 8, d. 
“JOHN | Best French Alva Mattresses ...... |. 136.1861 06 
| Coloured Wool ditto .. ~-76t 6. 9. 

| Best Brown Wool ditto.. el 3.113 6117 
| Good White Wool ditto 11162 662126 

| Extra Super ditto ...... . j210 1313 ./4 1 
from | Superior Horsehair ditto .. 12 3263 3.13 9. 
248 | Extra Super ditto ...... (3 1./412.|5 4. 

| German Spring ...... {210.338 8.13 14. 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing ....../3 5./4 76/415. 

I 


Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 133; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s. 


PURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


VURNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 
BURTON, 


3olsters, 6s to 29s 6d; 


ILLIAM 54. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 85) Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 

large Show Rooms, post free — Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and | Newman Yard, London, iv. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
2 by railway is witling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 

rate. 
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THE LAST THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





THIRD EDITION. 


MA L C O L 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Three vols. crown 8vo. 
«Host of peantiful images with which Mr. MacDonald delights his readers."— 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


« The book will please amazingly.”— Hour. 
«Charming descriptions and...... clever bits of character-painting."—Morning 


M. 


dvertiser. j , - 
~~ excellences of ‘ Malcolm’ are such that it will, we think, enhance the repu- 


tation which Mr. MacDonald already enjoys."—Graphic. 

“The moral teaching is good, the characters are generously dealt with, and the 
interest never flags."—John Bui!. 

«Qne of Mr. MacDonald's very best books."—Literary Churchman. 


HIS QUEEN. 
By ALIOE FISHER. 
Three vols., crown 8yo. 





ME, OR LOVE ME NOT. 


By Mrs. FRANCIS G, FAITHFULL. 
Three vols., crown 8vo. 


LOVE 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


Sir J. WHITWORTH, Bart., on FLUID COMPRESSED STEEL and RIFLED 
GUNS. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, with numerous Tlustrations, price 7s 6d. 
UNS and STEEL. By Sir Josern Warrworrn, Bart., 
C.E., F.R.S . LL.D., D.C.L. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
ATIONAL FINANCE: a Review of the Policy of the last 
Two Parliaments, and of the Results of Modern Fiscal Legislation. By 
joun Nosie, Author of “ Fiscal Legislation, 1842-1865," “ The Queen's Taxes, an 
Inquiry into the Amount, Incidence, and Economic Results of the Taxation of the 


United Kingdom, &c, 
London: LON@MANS and Co, 





The AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Coloured Map, price 6s. 
HE LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the Slave Trade 
in Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade carried on 
under the Name of the Labour Traffic, and some other Subjects. By Joseru 


COOPER. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





Mr. HARRISON'S ESSAYS on PROBLEMS in POLITICS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


RDER and PROGRESS, Part L, Thoughts on Govern- 
ment; PART IL., Studies of Political Crises. By FreDERIC HARRISON, M.A., 
of Lincoln's Inn. 

“We find from this book—a large part, and by far the more valuable part, of 
which is new—that Mr. Harrison has devoted careful attention to what we shall 
call the constructive problems of political science. Whoever has mistaken him for 
a common-place Radical, either of the Chartist or the Trades-Unionist type, has 
been wrong...... The best political thinkers for a quarter of a century or upwards 
have more or less vaguely felt that one grand problem they had to solve was how 
our governing apparatus may be made to yield good government, but we are not 
aware that any other writer has looked it more fully in the face, or more carefully 
scanned it with a view to a solution, than Mr. Harrison."—Literary World. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme.—1. New 
Lecture by Prof. Gardner on COOKS and OOOKERY.—2. New Lecture by 
Mr. King on SPAIN.—3. The ISLE of WIGHT, with new Views.—4. New and 
Original Optical, Magical, and Musical Entertainment, the MAGICIAN and the 
GENIIL, in which several wonderful Illusions and Mysteries will be shown. The 
Entertainment has been written by Dr. Croft, and will be given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander.—This week a variety of Entertainments, 

including JANE CONQUEST. See Programme, 12and7. Admission, Is. 














SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, 


and her BLACK COUNTRY; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the 
Spaniard of the Interior. By Hugu JAmes Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford ; 
Chaplain to the English, French,and German Mining Companies of Linares; 
and formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. 2 
vols, Svo, price 30s, 

The Saturday Review says :—* We can only recommend our readers to get it and 
search for themselves. ‘Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will 
best appreciate its varied excellences.” 

The Spectator says:—* The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his closeness 
of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the people inspires bis 
pen as happily as does his artistic »ppreciation of the country; and both have 
combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 

The Sfandard says :—It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by an 
who is accustomed to look below the surface of things.” 

The Atheneum says:—“ We regret that we cannot make further extracts, for 
*Untrodden Spain’ is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant-life that we have 
ever met with. Valuable information is imparted in an honest, straightforward 
manner; and nothing is exaggerated. Travellers proverbially tell strange stories, 
but Mr. Rose has drawn upon fancy neither for his facts nor figures.” 

The Literary Churchman says:—“ Seldom has a book of travel come before us 
which bas so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when the reading was 
over, so distinct an impression. The subject-matter has the charm of almost entire 
novelty...... We must reluctantly close our review of these delightful volumes, 
leaving the major part of them unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show 
our readers how well the author has used his opportunities.” 

The Nonconformist says :—* It is the result of careful observation, it communi- 
cates many facts, it is written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, 
remain for some time the best reference-book about rural Spain.” 

The Field says:—“ An amount of really valuable information respecting the 
lower classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of looking 
at things, such as few writers have given us.” 

The John Bull says:—* We have rarely been able to recommend a book more 
cordially, It has not a dull page...... The book deserves to be a great success.” 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 


or, My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. By an INDIAN Orricer. In 1 vol. 
8vo, handsomely bound, price 15s. 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand 


in the Family. By Ftora F. WyYLpkE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 


SUBALTERN. 1 vol., 78 6d, 
MARRIED for MONEY. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


TOXIE: aTale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 


prices 31s 64. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 

“A book that should be read."-~—Athenwum, 

“ Altogether the book is well worth perusing.” —John Bul. 


A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 


Sketch. By ATHENE BRaMA. 2 vols., 21s. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 


HEIRESS. By Mary NEVILLE. 2 vols., 2is. 
GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phebe M. 


FEILDEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly —_ and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dép6t, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is 
nothing in the whole “ Materia Medica” like 
these medicaments for the certainty of their action in 
jumbago, Sciatica, tic douloureux, and all flying or settled 
pains in the nerves and muscles. Diseases of this 
nature originate in bad blood and depraved humours, 
and until these are corrected there can be no perma- 
nent cure, The ordinary remedies may afford tem- 
porary relief, but in the end always disappoint the 
sufferer. Holloway's Ointment penetrates the human 
system as salt penetrates meat, and the Pills greatl 
assist »~d accelerate its operation by clearing away all 
obsti netiom, @nd giving tone to the system generally. 
© }Fopuyiactic virtues of Holloway's remedies stand 
unrivaled, 





rFYEA.—FINEST CHINA TEA, direct 
from the Importer. People willing to buy an 
original package (of about 20 Ibs. or 50 Ibs.), can obtain 
in @ pure and unmixed state the very choicest Tea 
grown in China, at 3s 6d per Ib. Unobtainable through 
ordinary channels. 
Gores Bromiey, 14 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Samples post free. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Pottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


NDIGESsS TIO N— 
The Medica! Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 








“UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 
its delightful frag and beneticial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 

of Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and ae Warehousemen, and 
others. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, ut, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair ia i liately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

















Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS, 


MR, HEATH’S NEW WORK ON FERN-CULTURE. 
This day, in crown 8yo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s, with Coloured Frontispiece, 


THE FERN PARADISE: 


A PLEA FOR THE CULTURE OF FERNS. 


INCLUDING DESCRIPTIONS OF RAMBLES AFTER FERNS THROUGH THE GREEN LANES, THE 
WOODS, AND THE GLENS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Honorary Secretary of the Park Preservation Society; Author of “ The English Peasantry,” 
“The ‘Romance’ of Peasant Life,” &c. 

Part I.—FERN LAND.—A Paradise of Ferns—Ferny Rambles in South Devon—The Ferny Moorlands—Down 
a Green Lane—What is a Fern ?—A Fern Paradise at Home. 

Part IL—FERNS and FERN CULTURE.—Section I. SinGue Ferns. The Bracken—The Hartstongue= 
The Lady Fern—The Hard Fern—The Royal Fern—The Maiden-hair—The Annual Maiden-hair—The 
Mountain Parsley Fern—The Bristle Fern—The Moonwort—The Adderstongue.—The Little Adders- 
tongue—SEcTION If. Fern Groups. The Polypodes—The Shield Ferns—The Bladder Ferns—The 
Woodsias—The Buckler Ferns—The Spleenworts—The Filmy Ferns. L'ENvolI. 


The Late Mr. NEW'S TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA. 
Second Edition, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Map, price 10s 6d. 


LIFE, WANDERINGS, and LABOURS in EASTERN AFRICA. 


By the late Rev. CHARLES NEW, F.R.G.S., of the Livingstone Search Expedition. 
“Mr. New was in many places the first European who had ever been seen by the natives, and his experiences, 


therefore, cannot fail to be of value."—Academy. 
“We can cordially recommend the book to all persons interested in Africa and the Africans."—Zzaminer. 


JOHN the BAPTIST. By Henry Roperr Reynotps, D.D., 


President of Cheshunt College. Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 

‘This is both an extremely learned and very thoughtful book We should not do it justice if we did not 
ca)l our reader's attention to the very frequently original and always thoughtful side-glimpses which Dr. Rey- 
nolds gives us into the rationale of Christian evidence and belief. Not unfrequently Dr. Reynolds makes his 
special subject—John the Baptist—an excuse for discussing the fundamental difficulties of Christian belief, and 
he rarely does so without saying something which seems to us even more instructive than his special criticism 
of the particular chapter of Christianity with which he is dealing.""—Spectator, April 17, 


, 
A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to the Present 
Time. By Dr. FRIEDRICH UEBERWSG. Translated by Geo. S. Morris, A.M. With Additions by the 
Translator; by NOAH PorTER, D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy; and by V. Botra, Ph.D., 
on Italian Philosophy. 
Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
“We know of no compendium so satisfactory in all respects. It may be recommended to students of 
philosophy with all confidence as an admirable text-book." — Westminster Review. 








NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITIONS, CONTAINING 112 ADDITIONAL TUNES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
A COLLECTION OF TUNES, CHORALES, CHANTS, AND ANTHEMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D., and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 
‘A valuable collection, which, for variety and musica! excellence, could scarcely be surpassed.”—Choir. 
Upwards of 180,000 of the different Editions of the Congregational Psalmist hace been sold. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
A MERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety of CRAMER’S 


MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 


Prices from 15 Gurveas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 





CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 
that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 


to the imported organs :— 
“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the 


stentorian power displayed by the singer.’ 
Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfactorily made, and better finished in 
all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments, 
These, and all other instruments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, 
which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W.,, 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
66 N VN K ny 
NATALINE PEBBLE 
MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-O.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of @ brilliant pebble of high polish, called “* NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE~—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(Copy.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that | could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
. “Dp, 153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS {(3° UL EET STREET. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





S. ” 
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| HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

No. 288, APRIL, was i ’ 
| Ree published on SATURDAY 
ain os CONTENTS. ; 

EW SERIES OF WELLINGTON's D 

Tas GEOLOGY OF INDIA. aunenea, 
MALOUET’S MEMOIRS.—STATE OF FRANCE 
MODERN ARCHIT&CTURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS 
REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MACREADY : 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. : 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
KINGLAKE'S BATTLE OF INKRBRMAN. 
9. PaPpAL RoMB AND CATHOLIC REFORM, 
| London: LoNGMANS& Co. Edinburgh: A. &@, Buacg 


' 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 276, is published THIS DAY, 
ONTENTS, 
1. MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, 
2. INDIAN MISSIONS. 
3. LogD SHELBURNE, FIRST MARQUESS OF 
4. NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ene Gunes enor, 
5. Dr. NEWMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, AND Monsiayog 
6. 
7 
8. 


$9 NH rh 99 09 Es 


CAPEL. 
. LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 

. THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 

. THE TRANSITION FROM MEDIZVAL TO Mw 
POLITICS. —ae 





Now ready. 
DUBLIN REVIEW. 


9. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE East. 
No. 48. Price 6s. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
‘| YHE 
CONTENTS, 


1. CARDINAL MANNING. 

2. MIRACLES. 

3. FAIR PLAY IN LITERATURE. 

4. BIsHoPp FessLER ON INFALLIBILITY. 

5. THE PROTESTATION OF 1789 AND THE Inisg 
CATHOLIC OATH. 

6. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 

7. THB USB AND ABUSE OF RITUAL 

8. Days Near Rome. 

9. Mra. GLADSTONE AND HIS CATHOLIC CrIrI0g. 

10, Notices OF BooKs—Cardinal Manning's Interng) 
Working of the Holy Ghost; Mr. Allies’ Forma- 
tion of Christendom; Canon Neville and Dr 
Kavanagh on Mr. Gladstone's Vaticanism, &. te. 

11. CORRESPONDENCE. a 

London: BURNS, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. ; 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
_ LLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
i No. 187, for MAY. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

A YOUNG-ENGLAND Nove, By F. H. S. Escott, 

CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chapters 36-38. 

THE InIsH LAND QuesTION. By H. de F. Mont 
gomery. 

Eron Tuirty YsARS AGO. By John Delaware 
Lewis. 

A SEQUENCE OF ANALOGIES. 

“ ENGLAND AND Russia IN THE East.” By F. J.G, 

THE Opera. By Edwd. Daunreuther. 

ALKAMANS CAVE: a Story of Nejd. By W. G. 
Palgrave. Part ILL. and last. 

. SAFE. 

. THE Foreign LOANS COMMITTEE. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


New Series, 
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= 
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Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of PSYCHO- 
_ LOGICAL MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHO- 
LOGY. Edited by LyTTLeToN ForsBes WINSLOW, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., D.C.L., Oxon. No. I. New Series. 
CONTENTS. 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 
MATERIALISM. By J. M. Winn, M.D. 
TREATMENT OF MELANCHOLIA. By Brierre de Bois- 
mont, M.D. 
OPIOPHAGISM, OR PSYCHOLOGY OF OpruM-EaTING. By 
W. A. F. Browne, Esq. 
WILL AND Vo.ition. By W. H. O. Sankey, M.D. 
RELIGIOUS INSANITY METAPHYSICALLY CONSIDERED, 
By the Editor. 
MIND. 
Tae DELUSIONS OF THE INSANE. By J. G. Davey, M.D. 
ON THE ARTIFICIAL FEEDING OF THE INSANE. ByH. 
Sutherland, M.D. 
DIPSOMANIA. 
Visit vO St. CLEMENT'S ASYLUM, VENICE. 
HALLUCINATION OF SATANIC POSSESSION INDUCED BY 
A VEsIcAL CaLcuLus. By J. M. Winn, MD, 
M.R.C.P., &c. 
Reviews. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN ANATOMY. 
fessor Turner. 

INSANITY IN MASSACHUSETTS. State Report. 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS OF Science. By Sir H. Hol- 
land, Bart. 

BUILDING OF A BRAIN. By Dr. Clarke. 

CHEERFUL Worps. Edited by W. Hyslop, Esq. 

Free PHospHoRvus IN MepiIcine. By J. A. Thompson, 


By Pro- 


Esq. 
West RioinG Reports. By Dr. Crichton Browne. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RgTROSPECT AND Mepico-LeGal 
TRIALS. 
Recent APPOINTMENTS. 

London: Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 

CHANDELIEKS !1N BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING HAM—Manuflactory and Show-rooms, Broad 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 0 
_ and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, P 
35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
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“THE NEW NOVELS. | 
Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


OLLINS. 3 vols. / . | 
“ bs amusing and entertaining novel.”"—AMessenger. 


prenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


ay, Au hor of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


uthor of “ Kitty,” &c. 
ak very charming story; graceful and finely 
executed." —Graphic. 


Dolores. 
A 





uthor of “Fair Women,” &e. 3 vols. 
“An unusually good novel.” —Post. 


: se 

John Dorrien. By Julia 

KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie," &c. 3 vols. | 

«We have read ‘John Dorrien’ from beginning to 
nd with great pleasure.” —Athenwum, 

«A capital book." —Standard. | 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 
F. PottarD, Author of * Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. | 

“A clever novel. A good and spirited story.”"—Post. | 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


This day is published, price 3s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: 
SY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, WITH 
a= COMPLETE VOCABULARY. ; 
By A. W. POTTS, MLA., 
Master of Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some- 
ae Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and the 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 
Head Master of Cargilfleld Preparatory School, Edin- 
burgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downiug 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES of ILLUSTRATED — 
HISTORIES for CHILDREN. 


Frontispiece in Colours, Illuminated Title-page, and | 
numerous Lllustrations, price 6s each. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of | 
FRENCH HISTORY. By CHAnLOrTE M. YONGE. 
“Charmingly bound, printed, and illustrated,"— 
Manchester Guardian 
“ The stories are well and clearly written."—Saturday 
Review. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
BIBLE HISTORY. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

“It embraces the whole story from the Creation to 
the Ascension, told, as Miss Yonge knows so well how 
to tell it, in short and simple lessons, and illustrated 
with many pretty and original woodcuts."—Guardian, 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 
Third Thousand, with Questions, now ready. 





London: Marcus WARD and Co., 67 Chandos Street, 
Strand; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 





oe" Sour ready, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
A LORRAINE. 

ed gr The NEW NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of Lor DOONE. 


At all LIBRARIES, LICE LORRAINE: a 
A 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. © 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Pale OF 


“London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, Low, and 
SEARLE, 188 Fiecet Street, E.C. 
Just published, demy 12mo, 2s 6d; per post, 2s 8:1. 
JRACTICAL SERMONS for BOYS. 
3y Joseru H. Hutton, B.A. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 


x Brighton: H. & C. TREAcUER, 1 North Street. : 
J d. 

| paren PRINCIPLES in CHURCH 

and STATE. By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY, 


Assistant-Minister of Trinity Church. Brighton. 
ae H.S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 


Now ready. 8vo, price 1s 6 


, 18mo, balf-bound, 2s. 
EW FRENCH-ENGLISH = and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the 
basis of Nugent. By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of 
Paris, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
oe Now ready, price 2s. 
EW PAGANISM: 
By DRYDEN M-Nor. 
__W. Ringway, 169 Piveadilly; and all Booksellers. 


~ WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISITIAN 
KL RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
| ween W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 


a Satire. 


By Mrs. Forrester, | 


NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 


8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


WITH 


EIGHTY PAGES OF NEW 


SIXTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


PREFACE. 





“ The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has con- 
ferred a boon on all students of theology.”—Wes¢- 


| minster Review. 


“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a 
scholar, and reasoner, whose discussions are con- 
ducted in a judicial method. ’"—Athenwum. 

* By far the most decisive. trenchant, and far-reach- 
ing of the direct contributions to theological contro- 
versy that have been made in this generation. — 
Fortnightly Review, 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements 
necessary to the composition of so masterly and ex- 
haustive a treatise as the present are united in the 
same person.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and 
able work.,....The masterly examination of the evi- 
dences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in 
these yolumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled 
specimen in the English language.”—ASpectator. 

“It abounds with acuteness and overflows with 
reading.” —Academy. 

“This is beyond doubt an important book...... The 
talent is unquestionable. Independence of thought, 
keenness of insight, width of intormation are attested 
in every chapter."—Literary World. 





“The style is for the most part extremely clear and 
forcible ; the lines of argument are traced with a frm 
hand, and the abundance of illustrative material con- 
tained in the notes constantly enables the reader to 
exercise independent judgment on the statement of 
the text.” —Jnguirer. 


“The examina ion of the first three Gospels in re- 
lation to the early Fathers down to the date of the 
Muratorian Fragment, is one of the most complete 
undertakings of the kind which we have in English.” 
—Guardian. 


“A very learned and exact book,”—MATrHgsw 
ARNOLD, in the Con(emporary Review, 


“It is written in a style so calm, with learning ao 
weighty, and ability so great, that it at once demands 
attention and commands respect.”"—Scotsman, 


“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; 
his reasonings are direct, though they sometimes 
appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions 
it will be found difficult to shake." —Theological Review. 


“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the 
logical power, and on the whole, the reverend tone 
exhibited by the author."—Standard. 





LONGMANS and CO. 


London : 


This day is published, in one thick volume, 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. 
sy T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C.L., 


Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford, and Tancred Student in 
Common Law. 


This day is published, in One Volume, S8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


THE 


LAW RELATING TO PUBLIC WORSHIP; 


With special reference to Matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, and the Means of Securing the 
Due Cbservance thereof; and containing in extenso, with Notes and References, the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874; the Church Discipline Act; the various Acts of Uniformity ; 
the Liturgies of 1549, 1552, and 1559, compared with the present Rubric; the Canons, the 
Articles, and the Injunctions, Advertisements, and other Original Documents of Legal Authority. 


By SEWARD BRICE, LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS and HAYNES, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





Preparing for immediate publication. 


PLEA FOR MERCY TO ANIMALS. 


By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. Edin., 
Editor of The Leisure iTour. 
Imperial 16mo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


MEANS OF PREVENTION, LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
VIVISECTION, EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS, 


CLAIMS OF THE LOWER ANIMALS TO HUMANE TRRAT- 
VARIOUS FORMS OF NEEDLESS SUPFERING, (MENT. 


London: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, and 164 Piccadilly ; 
And all Booksellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 15s, with numerous Woodcuts and Eight Desigus in Colour. 


The ANNALS of a FORTRESS. Written and Illustrated 


by the great French Architect, VIOLLET-LkE-Dvc. 


London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet St., E.C. 





By the SAME AUTHOR, 1 vol., Ulustrated, price 12s. 


HOW to?BUILD a HOUSE. By Viollet-le-Duc. 


‘* A book that may be read with pleasure and profit by many others besides architects, 
more noticeable for the sound practical information conveyed in it, than for the unpr 
sincerity, and simple wisdom which light up every page."—7he Builder, 


and which is not 
i ear t 








tamps, 


London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 188, Flect Street, F.C, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 


PARIS. By the late Fenix WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 
France under Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols. 8yo. [Just ready. 


MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the COMPOSER. 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a Memoir. By 


CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Now ready. 


ROUND the CAPE to AUSTRALTA, across TASMANIA, a WEEK in the BLUE 
MOUNTAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, ec. 

OVER LAND and SEA: a Log of Travel Round 
the World in 1873-74. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- 
page Illustrations and Vignette. [Now ready. 

“Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records is 
enough to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with excite- 
ment which such a desire constantly arouses. "—Be/l’s Weekly Messenger. 


The CAMPAIGN of AUSTERLITZ, WAR with ENGLAND, WAR with SWEDEN 
and TURKEY, FRENCH CAMPAIGNS in RUSSIA, CAMPAIGNS of DRESDEN 
and LEIPZIG, &c. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER the FIRST, 
Emperor of all the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 

“ The author has a profound admiration for Alexander, and has spared no pains 
to make the picture of him complete and accurate. The lives of few Russian 
sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —G/obe, 

“ Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
variety of reading: it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and al- 
most every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.—/Pall 
Mall Gazette, 

ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &ce. 
The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THomAs Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers.” | 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant | 

information. AJl who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 


—E£ra. 
“One of the most amusing books of the season.”—Guardian. 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, <c. 
Now ready, uniform with ‘‘ The Old Showman ” in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” | 


“ Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” “Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 

“We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume—for 
nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all persons above 
Messenger. 

Dr. JOHNSON, BOSWELL, and GOLDSMITH at the MITRE: COLERIDGE and 


a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.’—Bell's Dalia 
| 


RICHARD BENTLEY & sons 
NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘ TempLE BAR.’ — Guardian. 
Next week, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling, 
o 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE fo 


MAY, 1875. 
CONTENTS. 
. LEAH: A WOMAN OF Fasnion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of 
Lovell,” &e. 
. A Frenca Doctor JOHNSON. 
3. THe LAST DAYs OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 
THE FLYING Post. 
5. WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 
6. A SKETCH. 
. ISAAC CASAUBON. 
. THE FOLLIES OF THE WISE. 
9. THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
10. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “ 
O't.” Chaps. 9, 10, and 11. The Wooing 
*,* The ForTY-THIRD VOLUME of TEMPLE BAR is now ready, price 6g 6a 
Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every Bookseller's. yin, 
One Shilling each. » Price 


= 


“ Archig 


wm So bo 


San 


CONTAINING the ASCENTS of Mr. GLAISHER, MM. TISSA NDIER—CAMILLE 
FLAMMARION—WILFRID de FONVIELLE, &c. 


TRAVELS in the AIR. A Popular Account 


of Balloon Voyages and Ventures, with Recent Attempts to accomplish the 
Navigation of the Air. By JAMES GLAISHER, of the Royal Observatory, Green. 
wich. Second Edition, with 138 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. / 
*,* Containing also the Account of Mr. Glaisher’s and Mr. Coxwell's celebrated 
ascent of fully seven miles from the earth. 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 


all AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 yolg, 
crown 8vo, price 21s. (On Tuesday, 

The Mysteries of the Cabala—the Magi—the Druids—the Mystics—the Holy 
Vehm — Alchymists—Knights Templars — Rosicrucians — Freemasons — tha 
Inquisition—Political Societies of Germany—Brigandry—the Carbonari—the 
Camorra—Fenians—Communists, &c. 


‘FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
The PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols., Illustrated, 14s. Or, separately. 


First SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c., 3s 6d. Secoyp 
SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &., 3s 6d, THIRD axp 
FourTH SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, &c. Each volume 
separately, price 3s 6d. 








CHARLES LAMB at the SALUTATION: SWIFT, ADDISON, DRYDEN, and | The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


GARRICK at * BUTTONS ;” BEN JONSON at the THREE CRANES, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many quaint Illustrations, price 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including 


the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with TAVERNS, 


COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, Author of | 
“The Old Book Collector's Miscellany," ** The Curiosities of Street Literature,” 
** The Roxburghe Ballads,” &c. | 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 


of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ‘* The Impending 
Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 


AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” ‘Rookwood,’ “ Windsor Castle,” 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, Author 


of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “ Cecil's 
Tryst,” “‘A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols. 


RAM DASS: a New Novel. By Cuarzes Fetix, 
Author of “ The Notting Hill Mystery,” &c. In 3 vols. 
WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. In 


38 vols. 
LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Russet, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “‘ The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. 

FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of 
“ Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 3 vols. 

NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beavucuamp, 
Author of ‘Grantley Grange,” &c. In 3 vols. 

MAUDE WHITEFORD;; or, the Turn of the Tide. 


A New Novel. In3 vols. 


PHILIP DARRELL: a Romance of English Home 


Life. By ALBERT E. Roworort. In 3 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN;; or, Is it all in Vain? 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. | 


SCATTERED SOULS. 


2 vols, 
GUNILDA;; or, Sketches of Life in a Country Town. 


By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. In 1 vol. 


RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. 


JEFFRIas, Author of * The Scarlet Shawl,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By Dovetas Henry. In 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Marvels. 

The VICTORIA EDITION. In feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 

The POPULAR EDITION, In small crown, with plain edges, 5s; or gilt 
edges, with Three Iilustrations, 6s, 

The CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, with Six Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Leech, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and Tennie), quarto, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 





[THE NEW & POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL. 


ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


SyDNEY SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. With a Memoir of the 
Author by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL. 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of * The Wooing O't,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NOVEL. 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Langton,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Miss RHYL-DAVIES'S NEW NOVEL. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





| COMPLETION of HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON. 
| In royal 8vo, pp. 528, price 10s, half-bound. 
OLYCHRONICON RANULPHI HIGDEN MONACHI 
CESTRENSIS; together with the English Translations of John Trevisa 
and of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Vol. V., edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Lumsy, B.D., and published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
| H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. : 
*.* The present Volume (which completes the Work) contains all that Higden re- 
ded of the history of the world from the end of the first century of the Christian 
era to the close of the first quarter of the seventh century, and is largely occupied, 
as was to be expected, with the affairs of the Empire, first in the West and then 
| in the East. 
| London: LONGMANS and Co., and TausNeR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and CO. 
| Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM. 








BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, for View—also for View of 
| St. Pancras’ Vestry Hall—Ceramic Art in Remote Ages—Modern Architecture and 
its Assailants—Preservation of Monuments—the Building Timber of India—the 

j Teaching of Physical Science, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


By Ricuarp | NEW, HOUSE for WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY.—See the 
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SDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 






Ready, large post Svo, cloth, with 2 Maps, 9s. 


about Fiji? 

CONTENT: 
Language— 
Proposals for 


Labour—The W 
Notice —Appendix. 


White Population—Emigration—Ethnology—Fauna—Historica 





NEW EDITION, Enlarged, with 7 New Maps, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS. By Rev. 
FAUNTHORPE, M.A, F.R.GS., Principal of Whitelands Trainir 
Sixth Edivion, 16 Maps, printed in colour, with descriptive letterpress 


Also, for use with above. 


UTLINE ATLAS. By Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 


0 FRGS. Containing 16 Outline Maps. Coloured Wrapper, Is. 


PROJECTION ATLAS. By Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A., 


F.R.G.S. Containing 16 Plates of Projections. Coloured Wrapper, 1s. 


BLANK ATLAS; con 


Paper for Map-Drawing. Coloured Wrapper, 6d. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 17 Diagrams, 3s. 


THEORIES of HORIZONTAL CURRENTS, in the Ocean | 


and Atmosphere, and of Eastation of Planetary and other Celestial Bodies. By 
JouN MARTIN, of Melbourne, Australia. 


Gratis on application ; or by post, Id. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—A SUPPLEMENT to STAN- 
FORD'S ORDNANCE SURVEY CATALOGUE, containing the New Publica- 
tions from September, 1875, to February, 1875. Or with STANFORD'S COM- 
PLETE ORDNANCE SURVEY CATALOGUE, 6d; by post, 7d. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By F. S. Barff, M.A., 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. Illustrated with 
Diagrams and containing Questions for Calculation, and a special chapter on 
Apparatus. 

“The work gives an admirable grounding in chemical science. 
mode! of what u first-book on science should be."’—Zducational Times. 








Nearly ready, scale 114 miles to an inch, size 50 inches by 58, price 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL WALL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLES, for Use in Schools and College. Edited by A.C. Ramsay, 
LL.D., F.B.S., &c., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. 

The contours or curves of equal altitude and depression, that have been 
chosen for exhibiting upon this Map the Orography of the British Isles and of 
the adjacent sea-beds, start from the main level of the seaas a datum, and rise 
on the landward side to heights of 250, 500, 2,000, and lastly above 2,000 feet, 
and sink on the seaward side to depths of 120, 250, 500, 2,000 and 5,000 feet, 
and lastly to depths below 5,000 feet. Each of the intervals on land is marked 
by a different colour; tints of green being chosen for lowlands, and brown 
and pink for bighlands and mountains; the sea is coloured blue, the colour 
increasing in intensity ae the sea increases in depth. Amongst other interest- 
ing matters brought vividly to view is the relative proportion of cultivable 
Jands in the Three Kingdoms. In one corner of the Map a Diagram of the 
British Isles is introduced, coloured in zones, to show the annual rainfall; the 
increasing rainfall being indicated by deepening tints of colour. 





Nearly ready, size 32 inches by 27, price 3s. 


NORTH POLAR CHART.—STANFORD’S MAP of the 
COUNTRIES ROUND the NORTH POLE. This Map shows in Colours the 
limits of the Known and the Unknown ; the Open Water, and the Frozen Seas; 
the Names of the great Arctic Navigators, and the Dates of their Discoveries, 
from Cabot, in 1497, to Payer, in 1874. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOATS ; an Account 
of the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, 
with Illustrations and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 
By EpmMunp W. H. Honpsworth, F.LS., F.Z.S., &., late Secretary to the 
Royal Sea-Fisheries Commission. 





Coloured Sheet, 1s; mounted on mill-board, 2s; size, 17 inches by 14. 


ETHNOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, with 


Table of European Languages, and Explanatory Notes printed on the Map. 


NEW EDITION, half-morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, from 
the Useful Knowledge Society's Series, showing the most recent Discoveries 
in all Parts of the World. The Geological Map of England and Wales, by Sir 
RoDERICK MuRCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., &c.; the Star Maps, by Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., and Plans of London and Paris, on a large scale, are included. New 
Edition, with an Index on the front edge, enabling the Student to turn to any 
Map without reference to the Table of Contents. 





{ 

NEW EDITION, strongly half-bound, 31s. | 

CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS: containing 

89 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series designed by the Useful Knowledge 
Society, with Index. . 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





. OUR NEW PROVINCE in the SOUTH SEAS. By 
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DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexis px 


| 
j TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by Henry Reeve, C.B. D.C.L. New Edition, with 
2 Biographical Notice aud New Notes. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


(On Friday next. 
JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 
GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F.Grevinie. Edited 
by — Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. The Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 
3 vols. 8¥0, 36s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 
ag ng Joun, Ear! Russert, K.G. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


ORDER and PROGRESS: Parr I. Thoughts 


on Government; Part IT., Studies of Political Crises, ty FaepERicC HARRISON, 
M.A.,, of Lincolu’s Lun. 8yvo, 4s. 


MEMOIRS of Sir. JOHN 


Thrybergh, Bart.. M.P. for York, 1634-1689, 
from the Original MS. by J.J. CanTWrieut, M.A, 


POEMS. By W. B. Scorr. I. Ballads and 


Tales. II. Studies from Nature. ILL Sonnets, &c. Tlustrated by Seventeen 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema and W. B. Scott. Crown 8vo, 
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‘The NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUB- 


| SIDIARY ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: an Historical 
Sketch. By Colonel G. B. MALLEson, C.S.1. 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 
tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 


Fortunes of Seitlers and Colonists up to the time of British Annexation, By 
Litton Forbes, M.D. Crown 8yo. [On Saturday next. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 
Crown 8yo, with Map and Illustrations. [/n May. 


AMONG the ALPS. 


Post 8vo, with Vignette, price 6s 6d. 
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' By the Hon. FrepERICA PLUNKET. 
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SNIOLAND ; 

Fjalds of Iceland. 

8vo, with Map and Photographs. 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. VoL. VI. Translated 
by W. L. R. Cates. vo, price 18s. [/n a few days. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inguir 
into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with 
80 pages of New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


or, Amongst the Jokulls and 
By W.L. Watts, Author of “On the Vatna Jikull.” Post 
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The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in 

RELATION to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. B. W. Savis, M.A. 
8vo, price 7s. 


CLINICAL LECTURES 


Sir James Pacer, Bart. Edited by F. Howard MARSH. 


and ESSAYS. By 
8vo, price 15s. 


(Orn Saturday next. 


A SHORT MANUAL of HEAT, for the use of 
3y the Rev. A. Irving, B.A. and B.Se, Small 


Schools and Science Classes. 
(On Saturday next. 


svo, with 33 Woodcuts 


The LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave ‘Trade. By Josep 
COOPER. 8vo, with Map, price 6s, 


WILCOCKs’s SEA-FISHERMAN. Third 
Edition, enlarged and in part rewritten ; with many Iilustrations of Leads, 
Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. Post 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


PRENDERGASTS MASTERY SERIES, 
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NEW POEM by Mr. ROBERT BROWNING.—Now ready, feap. 8vo0, 10s 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ 


APOLOGY : 


Including a Transcript from Euripides; being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice ang 


Memoir by JoHN NicHot, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


“The gifts which Sydney Dobell possessed in most eminent degree were those 
which are rarest in poetry. There are few poets who have written so little whose 
surviving influence is greater. Chaotic as some of his work has been pronounced 
to be, the chaos is one in which worlds may be created."—Athenzum. 

“A poet of great originality, sweetness, and strength. He had a lively fancy 
and a powerful imagination, balanced by a keen interest in all that concerns the 
welfare of humanity, Ever and anon we come on passages that break on the ear 












birdlike sweet,—true and full, like a lark’s song over the hurry and strife of the 
bighway."—Nonconformist. 

“ Mr. Sydney Dobell's biography Professor Nichol briefly sketches in 9 memoir 
distinguished by tasteful reticence, and an enthusiasm that never P8sses the 
bounds of good sense."—Framiner. 

“ We find in him (Dobell) something of that imperious quality of gening which 
brings other miuds more or less to think in its grooves."—G/asgow Herald. 





FuRNIVALL, Esq. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg, 


Translated, under the Author's superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly revised by the Translator. With a Preface by FJ, 


“ There ig no necessity to formally recommend such a well-known work. We merely say Mr. Furnivall's introdaction gives it a new valus."— Westminster Review, 
‘It is to the pages of the learned Gervinus that the lovers of Shakespeare should go if they want to see an intellectual apotheosis of his genius."—Daily Telegraph, 





On the 29th April (One Shilling), No, 185. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. With Illustrations 


by George du Maurier and H. Allingham. 

Miss Axor. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 24. The Pleiades. 25. Ave, Casar! 
26. Fourbe Fantaise. 27, Now from the Capitol Steps. 

THE ART OF FURNISHING. 

THe MARRIAGE OF MorRA Fercus. Chaps. 6. Habet! 7. The First Cloud. 8 An 
Intermeddler. 9. In the Deeps. 10. A Proclamation. 11. A Prophet in the 
Wilderness. 12. After Many Days. 

Lvca SIGNORELLTI. 

Svecess OF THE TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. 

Turke FSATHERS. (With an Illustration) Chaps. 33. Some Old Friends. 34. 
A Dark Conspiracy. 35. Under the White Stars. 





RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots. By 
JOHN ADDINGTON SyMoONnDs. M.A., Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Dante” Demy 8yo. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” &c. [Nearly ready. 


[Z£arly in May. 


VARIETIES in VERSE. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
A WALK in the GRISONS; being a Third Month in 


Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE, M.A., Vicar of Wherstead. 6s. 
(Now ready. 
“Those who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with them.”— 
Atheneum, 
“The book is of sound practical value, and to the intelligent traveller will prove 
a welcome guide."—Lirerpool Albion. 


A VOLUME of SERMONS. By the late Rev. W. H. Brook- 
FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Rector 
of Somerby, Lincolnshire Edited by Mrs. BROOKFIELD. With a Biographical 
ene by Lord LYTT&LTON, including an unpublished Sonnet by ALFRED 

ENNYSON, 


[Now ready. 


UNDER the SANCTION of her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
THIRD EDITION.—The FIRST VOLUME of the LIFE of 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. By 


THEODORE MARTIN, C.B. Lllustrated with Portraits and Views. Demy 8vo, 15s 


ALGERIA AS IT IS. By George Gaskell, Author of 


* Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” * The Traitor: a Drama.” Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Mr. Gaskell’s volume will be generally welcome..,...Both readable and instruc- 
tive.” —Scotsman, 

“ This is one of the most chatty and pleasant books of travel that we have read 
for some time. Mr. Gaskell tells us much that is new, and tells it so frashly.""— 
Standard. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. FAWCETT'S NOVEL. 
JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. (Millicent , Garrett) 


FAWCETT. 1 vol. On May 14. 


The STORY ofa SOUL. By Mrs. Augustus Craven, Author 


of * Fleurange.” 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “VERA.” 
ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel du 
Petit St.-Jean.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


“A story of much beauty and power, which will more than sustain the high 
reputation the writer has won."—Graphic. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of Modern Anglo- 
Indian Society. By the Author of * Wheat and Tares,” “Late Laurels.” 2 vols. 
(Jn a few days. 
NEW STORY by ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC: the Story of an Alsatian Exile. 
Ky MM, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The story is beautifully told. ‘Brigadier Frederic’ will be read with interest.” 
—Scoisman 
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“Rarely have me seen sound judgment, combined with clear and lofty thought, and @. 
pressed in simple and yet forcible English, more conspicuously than in ‘Law and God!" 
GUARDIAN, April 15. 

SECOND EDITION, 
LAW and GOD. By W. Page-Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Discourses that contain @ great deal of sound philosophy."—Edinburgh Review 

* Valuable popular sermons, A sound religious feeling, combined with liberality 
and common-sense, characterise them all.’"— Westminster Review. 

“The sermons are amongst the best we have read for many years: simple, 
vigorous, spiritual. Simple and yet flue sermons."’—Spectator. 


CREMATION of the DEAD. By William Eassie. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“One of the most temperate and at the same time powerful books that has been 
written on behalf of cremation.”—Standard. 


NOVELS by WILKIE COLLINS. Pictorial Covers, each 2¢, 


NO NAME. By WILKIE Cotntins. | AFTER DARK. By Witkrg Couns, 
ARMADALE. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

The LIBRARY EDI'ION. With all the Original Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 22 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt, £3 5s; half-russia, £12 12s. The Volumes are sold separately, 
eloth, each 7s 6d. 

The POPULAR EDITION, complete in 12 vols. Crown 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece to each volume, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3; 
half-morocco, £5 5s. Also in separate Volames, green cloth, each 5s. 

RE-ISSUE of the LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, 
in Monthly Volumes, each 6s 6d. 


RE-ISSUE of the LIBRARY EDITION, with all the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards.—Now ready, 


ESMOND. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 


price 9a. 
“The book contains much acute and thoughtful writing, and not a little of a yet 
rarer qua!ity—wit."—Saturday Review. 
“Good taste, sound judgment, competent knowledge." —Spectator. 
‘Good, plain, solid reasoning.” — Westminster Review. 
“ Very interesting literary studies."—John Bull. 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of ‘‘Man 


and his Dwelling-place.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volume. Fcap. 8vo, boards, [llustrated Cover, 2s. 


GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox-Brown. 


POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS. 
A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


THOMAS Kino CuamBers, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the 
Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. (Just published, 
“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious thought.” 
—Daily Telegraph, March 26. 





CONTENTS. 

Part I.—GeNERAL Dretetics.—Theories of Dietetics—On the Choice of Food—On 
the Preparation of Food—On Digestion—Nutrition. 

Part [.—Sevctat Dietetics OF HBALTH.—Regimen of Infancy and Motherhood 
—Regimen of Childhood and Youth—Commeréial Life—Literary and Professional 
Life—Noxious Trades—Atbletic Training—Hints for Healthy Travellers—Effects 
of Climate—Starvation, Poverty, and Fasting—The Decline of Life—Alcohol. 

Part [LL—DI£TETICS IN SIOKNESS.—Dietetics and Regimen of Acute Fevers—The 
Diet and Regimen of certain other Inflammatory States—The Diet and Regimen of 
Weak Digestion—Gout and Rheumatism—Gravel, Stone, Albuminuria, and Diabetes 
—Deticient Evacuation—Nerve Disorders—Scrofula, Rickets, and Consumption— 
Diseases of Heart and Arteries. 


The MAINTENANCE of HEALTH: a Medical Work for 
Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FornexGiLt, M.D. F.R.C.P., Junior Physician 
to the West London Hospital. Crown 8vo, 123 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE; containing a Familiar 
Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most ap- 
proved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, &c, and 
Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for Family 
Use. By JouN GARDNBB, M.D. Seventh Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 


The DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN. By 





* The translation is very well done.”"—Ashenzum. 





P. M. BRAtpwoob, M.D., Surgeon to the Wirral Hospital for Sick Children. 
Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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